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PREFACE 



From my war diary, with its tragic memories 
of my life as a soldier, I have drawn the material 
for these pages. 

I remember, when I was a child at school, 
the pleasure and deep interest with which I learned 
the history of Canada, particularly about the bonds 
of affection between our country and France. I 
dreamed then, in my childish way, of visiting the 
faraway country whence my ancestors had come. 
My dream came true at last; but not in any maw 
ner I had ever imagined. 

Now I am back in my own country and, 
though memories sometimes overwhelm me and 
nightmares disturb my sleep, I am consoled by 
knowledge that I have been of use to Canada in a 
time of need and have paid my debt of (gratitude 
to ancient France. 

A. J , Lapointe. 
St. Ulric, P. Q., 1919. 



SOLDIER OF QUEBEC 

(1916-1919) 



VALCARTIER CAMP, P. Q. 

September 21, 1916. 

DEPARTURE FOR OVERSEAS 

The sun is sinking behind the hills on the hori- 
zon; our preparations for departure have been 
completed. 

Soldiers in groups are sitting idly on their 
packs, chatting and smoking cigarettes; others, 
having drawn aside, seem plunged in meditation. 
I am sitting on the ground, awaiting the assembly. 
Preparations for the move have kept me working 
all day, and I am weary. I feel oppressed, too, by 
the sadness of this autumn evening. My eyes wand- 
er to the spot where the white tent stood, to which 
I have returned so gladly after the work of each 
long day. Now it has gone, packed away in the 
Quartermaster's stores, until some other soldiers 
shall have need of it. I think suddenly of the ship 
which soon will bear me across the sea. The sha- 
dows of evening are falling. I must practise cour- 
age and determination, for so I have resolved, but 
it is not easy to drive off the forebodings that 
trouble me. 

Suddenly a bugle sounds, and the call is fol- 
lowed by sharp words of command. I heave my 
pack onto my shoulders and join our section. The 
battalion forms in column of route and marches 
away, with the band playing 11 Est Ptirti Mon 
Soldat. 

Beside the road through the camp, soldiers of 
other battalions have crowded to wish us well. 
Next to me,*with shoulders bent and cap pulled 
over his eyes, a young lad is marching, and 1 know 
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the tears are in his eyes. Behind us, the camp fades 
into the night. We leave the road and cross a field, 
stumbling over the stumps of many trees. After 
marching for more than an hour, we arrive at a 
railway embankment, where we wait for our train. 
It is cold, and we light small fires. For a time, as 
sparks shoot high into the air, the sight is strangely 
attractive. But slowly the fires burn down and the 
cold increases. The hours drag by; and I dwell in 
memory upon the home which I shall not see again 
before we sail. The whistle of an engine sounds far 
away. The cars arrive at last; and we entrain. 

September 22, 1916 

We are on the way to Halifax. About B o'clock 
this morning our train arrived at Riviere-du-Loup. 
The battalion has friends in the town, for it was 
in barracks there while recruiting. As a result, the 
people give us a warm welcome and distribute 
cigars and bon-bons. 

At Mont-Joli, we stop again. My heart beats 
with eager expectation. Shall I see my own people? 
I do not know if the message I sent has reached 
them. All at once, in the crowd on the platform, I 
see my brother, Alphonse, and rush to meet him. 
To my disappointment, he is alone. The others do 
not know that I am leaving. I try to appear un- 
concerned, but a lump rises in my throat and I can 
hardly speak, though there is much to say, and in 
a few moments it will be too late. The train is 
leaving soon, and I shall probably never see this 
brother again. I try to etch his features in my me- 
mory. An officer shouts an order, harsh and rasp- 
ing. The time to leave has come. It is hard to go. 
I would never have believed that it could be so 
hard. With emotion, I stammer: "Say good-bye 
for me to all and give my love to our dearest 
mother." 

The train is moving, and I leap aboard. I look 
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back for my brother, but amid the crowd I catch 
no sight of him. I sink wearily on a seat, feeling 
the strain of farewell. 

Now the train picks up speed, as though an- 
xious to separate us from all we hold so dear. I 
Stare disinterestedly out of the window, noticing, 
however, that the fields are ripe with harvest and 
that, on the slope of a lovely hill, the trees have 
already assumed the tints of autumn. 

September 23, 1916 

We are running through the Province of 
Nova Scotia. Every turn of the wheels reminds 
me that I am leaving the countryside where I was 
born. About 10 o'clock, we stop in Truro. The 
weather is mild, and the troops are singing the 
popular ditties of the day. I am not so depressed as 
I was yesterday. Somehow, I feel that it is all a 
dream. 

Ill the afternoon, we detrain on the docks in 
Halifax. Our 1^9th Battalion, and the 130th and 
150th, embark at once on the Lapland, of the Red 
Star Company. 

Halifax, September Z^, 1915. 

Our ship is anchored in the roadstead and two 
other vessels, packed with troops, have joined our 
convoy. To break the monotony of these weary 
days, I am keeping this account of my experiences, 
which I shall send to my family when we arrive in 
England. 

September 26, 1916. 

Our convoy, composed of five transports and 
two escorting cruisers is moving at last. The sun 
shines gloriously from a cloudless sky, and there 
is a breeze, so soft that the water is barely stirred. 
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It seems that the elements wish us to regret leaving 
our native land. The troops, restless and excited, 
swarm on deck. The sight makes me sad and 
thoughtful. How many of all these men will see 
the shores of Canada again? And shall I be of those 
who, before long, will sleep in the soil of France? 
Only God knows our destiny, and our fate lies in 
His hand. 

This afternoon Canada appears only as a blue 
line on the horizon, with the outline of capes and 
bays fast disappearing. For a long time I stand, 
gazing at the far away line. Each moment it grows 
less distinct, but to the end it loses no part of its 
significance. 

Now it has disappeared, and my eyes search 
for it in vain. The ocean seems to have swallowed 
it up. Farewell, Canada! Farewell, dear country! 

Under the blue arch of the cloudless sky, with 
the ocean stretching as far as the eye can see, I 
stand, with my thoughts turning to my own people. 
As though in a dream, I see my mother, bending 
over her work, her eyes filled with tears. Oh, dear 
mother, forgive your son the anxiety he is causing 
you, for mothers are weeping in France and Bel- 
gium, driven from their homes. It is for their sakes 
that I must fight — Dear God, grant me courage 
and determination, that I may follow to the end 
the path I have chosen to tread ! 

AT SEA 

September 30, 1916. 

For some days our ship has ploughed steadily 
across the ocean. Beneath the majesty of the blue 
sky, with the endless sea before me, I have spent 
hours in meditation, thinking of the universe in 
which we dwell and the infinite unimportance of 
our own existence. 
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October 4, 1916. 

To-day we are in the submarine zone. The 
others have had life-boat drill, but I have been in 
bed with an attack of savage neuralgia. If an alarm 
sounds, I won't know what to do, or where to find 
my place. 

October S, 1916. 

This morning I can see, on the far horizon, a 
long dark line of land. Though it is indistinct, I 
gaze at it delightedly. For several days I have 
been in my cabin and the warm rays of the sun on 
deck are comforting. Only the throb of engines 
mars the peace and quiet around us. Six torpedo- 
destroyers have joined our convoy. They dash 
about, and the sight is fascinating. Slowly the 
shore grows clearer, and with field glasses we can 
make out the windings of the coast. It is Ireland. 

'^W October 6, 1916. 

We are in Liverpool harbour. About 8 o'clock 
we glide to the pier, but disembarkation is delayed 
for a time. Once ashore, we entrain and move off 
towards the south of England. Leaning from a 
window, I try to see the countryside vhrough 
which we pass. It is all strange, and I can't see 
much, for fog lies all around. What a contrast to 
the day we sailed from Canada! This damp, cold 
atmosphere is depressing. We pass through several 
villages, but houses and fields are all shrouded in 
the mist. 

Towards evening, we run through London, 
and often people cheer and wish us well. At 10 
o'clock, we detrain at Shorncliffe, whence guides 
lead us to camp in soaking rain. On arrival, we are 
taken to some huts, where a meal is waiting. My 
clothes are sopping and there is no stove or open 
fire. I eat, but without much appetite, then we are 
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shown to cold and cheerless tents. What a dreary 
night that was! I crawled under my blanket, but 
my wet clothes clung to my body and soon I was 
shivering miserabl5^ For a long time gloomy fore- 
bodings oppressed me, then the roar of rain on the 
canvas of the tent lulled me to sleep. 

LOWER DIB GATE CAMP 

October 7, 1916. 

A drizzling rain is falling. The grey skies of 
England weigh down my spirits and add to my de- 
pression. I was disappointed to hear this morning 
that our battalion is to be merged into the 69th 
Reserve Battalion. The 189th, composed of fine 
country men from the counties of Rimouski, Te- 
miscouata, Bonaventure, Matane, and Gaspe, 
w^ould have won distinction in the field; but now 
its name will pass into oblivion. Farewell to our 
motto J'y suts en garde! 

Sunday, October 8, 1916. 

The dense fog has gone at last and this morn- 
ing the suin is shining. To my great satisfaction, I 
have been to Mass. In answer to a bugle, the com- 
panies fell in, then, with the band leading, march- 
ed up the hill to an open field, where a simple 
altar had been erected. The Chaplain was wait- 
ing, with two officers to assist him. The lieute- 
nant-colonel in command of the battalion took a 
place in the front rank and the officers joined 
him; then came the N.C.O's. and privates of the 
staff, and behind them the companies. A bugle 
sounded and the celebration of Mass began. It was 
impressive to see a thousand soldiers, before the 
rude altar in the open, taking part in this sacred 
ritual. 
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October 10, 1916. 

The signalling section to which I belong has 
been attached to the Signal Base of the Sth Brig- 
ade, 2nd Canadian Division, and our new quarters 
are in a valley at the end of the camp. Under the 
grey canvas of our tents, conditions are becoming 
harder and harder to bear. The nights are long 
and cold; and we have no fires to warm our numb 
arms and legs. By candle-light, I write a few let- 
ters in the evenings. My hand shakes with the cold ; 
but in Canada they will not dream of the cir- 
cumstances in which the letters are written. 

I want to get to France and am working 
hard at my signalling, but it will be months before 
I am ready, for visual and telegraphic signalling 
need long and constant practice. 

',/ October 2^, \9\(). 

We have stopped signalling practice to take 
a course in musketry, and this means a delay of 
two weeks. 

At 5 o'clock each morning reveille is 
sounded. It is still pitch dark and I think I must 
have dreamed, but the harsh shout of an N. C. O. 
undeceives me: "Get up for firing practice!" I 
have hardly dragged on my boots, when the bugle 
sounds for breakfast. Bare-headed and without a 
tunic, I hurry and draw a ration, which I eat, 
standing up in our tent. T have just bolted the slim 
meal when the bugle sounds "fall in". We stand 
for nearly an hour in the mud, waiting for the 
order to march. The troops grumble, but an officer 
steps forward and threatens those who express dis- 
satisfaction aloud. 

When we march at last, the stars are still 
shining in the sky. After two hours, we reach the 
rifle ranges, about a mile from the little town of 
Hythe. All day there is steady rifle fire, and it is 
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night when we get back to camp. There is no com- 
fort on our return, only the hard floor to sleep on, 
with a knapsack for a pillow. My enthusiasm is 
waning appreciably. 

November 4, 1916. 

To-day I am taking advantage of an after- 
noon off duty to wander along the shore of the 
English Channel. The sky is clouded, but the day 
is mild and agreeable. From the top of a hill I see 
the Channel not far away, and hurry on, for I 
want to reach the shore. To my satisfaction the 
beach, when I arrive, is silent and deserted. I fill 
my lungs with the life-giving air of the sea, the 
same as that which blows on the beach at home. 

Sitting on the clean sand, I scribble a few 
lines, but before long my thoughts carry me far 
away. It is no longer the English Channel that; 
lies before me; instead I see the broad St. Law-- 
rence, the waves at my feet reflecting my home 
across the ocean and those I love so well. I think 
of my leave at home in August, and of the beach 
where I strolled in such agreeable company. Oh, 
that wonderful day! I know I shall never forget 
it. There was sunshine then; but to-day the sky is 
dark and lowering. I remember, when night came, 
1 had to promise my mother to come back before 
sailing overseas, though I knew that I could not 
return. My heart was heavy at parting and was 
made heavier by this necessary deception. 

For a long time the lapping waves at my feet 
make me hear the voice of the great river at home. 
With regret, I abandon this lovely illusion and 
turn back to the camp. 

FOLKESTONE, KENT 

November 26, 1916. 

We have left Lower Dibgate Camp to billet 
with hospitable English people. What a contrast 
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to life in campl We are treated as though we were 
of the family, taking our meals with our hosts and, 
in the evenings, gathering around a roaring fire 
and talking of our homes so far away. 

December 1, 1916. 

What a disappointment! We are going back to 
Dibgate Camp, after thinking we were settled in 
Folkestone. Good-bye to our warm beds and the 
happy evenings before the blazing fire I We shall 
spend the winter in cold, dreary huts, unless we 
get across to France. 

UPPER DIBGATE 

December 23, 1916. 

I have an afternoon off duty and, as once be- 
torc, escape from camp to the quiet shore of the 
Channel. I love to wander near the ocean, which 
has always facinated me. It is December, but the 
air is mild, and for a long time I sit meditating. 
For a moment, I seem to glimpse the shores of 
France, and the battlefields, where sonae of those 
who crossed with us from Canada are already 
serving. What has become of them? I wonder. 
Without doubt, some sleep already in the soil they 
crossed the ocean to defend. 

. . December 24, 1916. 

(Midnight) 

A crowd of soldiers packs the hut which 
serves as our chapel. I-anterns and flags provide 
the only decoration, but this Midnight Mass, with 
the soldiers attending, is more impressive than 
any service in a great cathedral. I try to offer 
earnest prayers to the Infant Jesus, but my 
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thoughts wander to the village where I was born 
and to our parish church, where all my own folk 
will be gathered. I can close my eyes and see our 
good cure in front of the altar as the "Minuit 
Chretiens" is being sung. 

Soon, I go forward to receive Holy Com- 
munion, with Gagnon, a friend of mine since 
childhood. Our glances meet, and the tears rise in 
my eyes. I think, if I were at home, of the happy 
gathering that would follow; here there will be 
only an icy hut, with not so much as a crust for 
consolation. 

Christmas, 1916. 

Christmas! What memories the word awak- 
ens! Memories of childhood, of Christmases when 
I was a boy. Christmas has always been a happy 
day. but this time it is dreary. My comrades have 
wandered off to seek distraction, but I would 
rather spend Christmas in thoughts of my distant 
people. Though miles lie between us, I feel very 
near to them, 

January 5, 1917. 

All is activity in the battalion, as we are 
leaving Dibgate for another camp. I help to load 
material, to clean the huts, and in various jobs 
connected with the move. At midnight we move 
off, through the dark of a cold, rainy night, march- 
ing for an hour, then, at Shorncliffe, halting for 
a long time to await a train. The train finally ar- 
rives, and we shiver as we huddle in the icy car- 
riages. The night seems endless; but at last I fall 
asleep. 

SHOREHAM-BY-SEA 

January 6, 1917. 

Day has dawned and our train is running 
into Shoreham-by-Sea. The station and town are 
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deserted, but I am glad to get out and stretch my 
legs. We march and, on reaching camp, break 
ranks to look for a place to rest. Shoreham Camp, 
I find, differs little from others, with the usual 
rows of huts, ugly and depressing. Two hours 
after we arrive, huts are assigned to us by compa- 
nies. In our hut, the windows are broken and the 
tumble-down stove is useless. Blankets, which left 
Dibgate before us, have not arrived, but I am 
weary and try to sleep without them. Rolled up in 
a great-coat, I lie on the floor, but can't close an 
eye. My comrades are grumbling and stamping 
their cold feet, so I get up and we repair the stove, 
but we can get no fuel. Night comes, and a blanket 
is given to each of us. This helps matters, but is 
insufficient owing to the penetrating cold. 

January 8, 1917. 

An endless night of shivering cold! I dozed 
for an hour, but that was all the cold would allow. 
This morning, after the distribution of a misera- 
ble ration, which none of us could eat, the men 
in our hut refused to parade. A sergeant ordered 
us out, but we told him: ''Better treatment, or we 
won't budge". An officer then came to see what 
it was all about. We showed him the windows, the 
broken stove, and the sickly meal, which was a 
mess not fit to offer a dog. The officer saw, and 
promised us better treatment, but could not get a 
second ration issued, and we had to parade with 
stomachs cryingly empty. 

January 27, 1917. 

A year ago to-day I joined the Army. In spite 
of much discomfort, some suffering, and the se- 
paration from all I love, I do not regret enlisting, 
for I know I am doing my duty. At night, the hut 
is cold and soaking and 1 have only two planks 
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for a bed, but I take this hardship to be an offer- 
ing to God, and so am able to stand it. 

February 3, 1917. 

All signallers in Shoreham Camp have been 
attached to the 8th Canadian Reserve. Our new 
commanding officer allows no relaxation of disci- 
pline and my friend, Michaud, has been awarded 
six days of punishment for staying in bed two mi- 
nutes after reveille had sounded. Since we came 
to the 8th Reserve, we have had frequent route 
marches, with full equipment, and today, I can't 
leave our hut. The route marches have damaged 
my feet and I can't drag on my boots. Lying on 
my bunk, I listen to the sharp commands of an 
. N. C. O., who is drilling a platoon outside. In the 
hut there is silence, such as I have not enjoyed for 
a long time. A corporal comes in and gives me 
two letters. One of them hurts me deeply. I stop 
reading for a moment, then try to start again, but 
my eyes are blinded with tears. Oh! a cruel letter, 
which never should have been written! I was un- 
happy before; but now my heart is broken. No one 
will ever know how those cruel lines have hurt 
,, me; but I shall not forget them as long as I live. 
/ Outside my window a bugle sounds, and the 

sharp notes irritate me. The sun, as though mock- 
ing at me, pours into the hut. I want to get up, but 
1 can't get out of bed. At midday the men come 
back to the hut and the noise is deafening. An hour 
later, they leave again, and I am alone for the af- 
ternoon. 

February 4, 1917. 

The night was haunted by unhappy dreams, 
but I feel better this morning and can't resist the 
desire to get up. Jn the afternoon, I steal out and, 
though my feet are painful, stumble to the village. 
In the streets, I meet soldiers of all the battalions 
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in camp, looking for some amusement, I wander 
along the deserted little street leading to St. 
Peter's Church, where, each Sunday, we attend 
Mass. I enter the church as the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament is starting and sink into a seat. 
For a long time, with my eyes turned to the altar, 
I remain, asking God to grant me the courage to 
bear bravely all hardships and privation. Then, 
much comforted, I return to camp. 

February 7, 1917. 

A heavy white fog has gathered and it is 
bitterly cold. Nevertheless, we drill, and shiver 
under the biting wind. And while we work, there 
are people in Canada amusing themselves, without 
I thought of the Canadian soldiers who are striving 
-.0 carry out the duties they have voluntarily as- 
sumed. Others will sneer when they think of us and 
repeat that there was no need for us to get our 
heads broken in France's and England's quarrel. 
What would have happened, though, if we had 
abandoned these old lands to their own resources? 
I leave to certain people the answering of that 
question and, meanwhile, we shall carry on, with 
or without their gratitude. 

February 18, 1917. 

I attend Mass in St. Peter's Church and later, 
from the doorway of our hut, enjoy the view of 
the English Channel, stretching in a great sheet 
of green from Shoreham to the far horizon. The 
weather is mild, and the sun pours down agree- 
ably. It is hard to believe that it is still raid-winter. 
My eyes rest all at once on a group of roofs and 
steeples some miles away and an English soldier 
tells me tliey are in Hove, adding that Hove is a 
pretty town, it occurs to me to visit the place and 
I tell Gauthier of my plan. The idea appeals to 
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him, and we consult standin,^ orders to see if Hove 

is out of bounds, but the name is not on the for- 
bidden list, so after dinner we set out, happy to es- 
cape the monotony of camp. At Shorehani limits, 
we ask a sentry if Hove is out of bounds for Can- 
adian troops, but he says it is not, so we keep on 
quite cheerfully. Soon we reach Portslade and 
Southwick, pretty little towns, but they don't in- 
terest us. for our hearts are set on Hove. We are 
enjoying every moment away from the military 
discipline of the camp and delight in the sense of 
being free men once more. 

We reach Hove at last and admire its fine 
hotels and lovely lawns. What a contrast to the 
dreary surroundings in camp! 

We wander along the boardwalk beside the 
sea. It is swarming with people, who have come 
to breathe the sweet sea air. Wounded soldiers, 
whose pale, drawn faces bear witness to suffering, 
are accompanied by military nurses with flowing 
white veils. Convalescents, too, in blue hospital 
uniforms, wander up and down, rejoicing in the 
warm rays of the lovely sun. 

Suddenly. I become alarmed. We have seen 
no Canadian soldiers in khaki, and their absence 
makes me uneasy. If the town were in bounds, the 
boardwalk would be alive with them. Gauthier 
shares my misgiving. We meet some English of- 
ficers, who seem surprised to see us. Unobtrusi- 
vely, we leave the boardwalk and try to return 
unnoticed to the camp. But how can we manage 
it, without attracting the military police? I am 
worrying about this as we turn the corner of a 
street, and two mounted policemen appear. They 
see us, wheel their horses, and come towards us. 
*'It's all up, now" cries Gauthier. There is no 
chance to escape, so we tramp stolidly forward. 
Reaching us, the corporal leaps from his horse 
and asks to see our passes. I try to explain, but the 
corporal interrupts: "It's no use, you can tell all 
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that to your C. O., Show me your pay books". 
Gauthier produces his, but I have left mine in my 
pack. I show a letter to the corporal, saying; 
"Won't this do to identify me?" He pulls a wry 
face, but enters my name and number in his note- 
book. "Now", he says, "get back to your battalion 
as fast as you know how". So, with lagging steps, 
we move off towards Shoreham. I regret the ad- 
venture deeply, for to-night my name will be 
posted in the orderly room of the 8th Reserve and 
to-morrow I shall be called before the Command- 
ing Officer. When we reach our hut, our comrades 
ask how we enjoyed the afternoon. "Splendidly", 
Gauthier answers, "Hove is a place you all should 



visit". 



February 19, 1917. 



An unhappy day! A thick mist soaks our 
clothes, as we drill in mud ankle deep. Yesterday's 
misadventure worries me all day and every mo- 
ment I expect to be called before the Commanding 
Officer. But the day passes without incident. In 
the evening we are ordered to move to the far end 
of the camp. The signallers of the old Sth Brigade 
are to be attached to the 22nd Reserve. If this 
order stands, it will mean that in three months we 
have got ahead of all the battalions in Shoreham. 

February 26, 1917. 

More than a week has passed since our ad- 
venture in Hove. 1 was beginning to hope that the 
report of the military police had been side-tracked. 
Vain hope! This morning a sergeant came to our 
hut and called: "Private A. J. Lapointe, No. 
889617, be ready to appear before the Command- 
ing Officer at 3 p.m." I nodded disappointedly; 
and since then my comrades have teased me un- 
mercifully. "You're for it, old man. You'll get a 
long C.B". 
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At 3 o'clock, two armed privates and a ser- 
jjeant-major parade me before the Commanding 
Officer, after removing my cap and belt. I feel 
deeply humiliated. The Commanding Officer is 
a tall, English-speaking Canadian, stern and un- 
sympathetic. Curtly, he reads the charge against 
me: "Private A. J. Lapointe, No. 889617, you 
are charged with having been in a town out of 
bounds for Canadian troops on the afternoon of 
February 18th last. What have you to say in your 
defence?" "I did not know the town was out of 
bounds, sir", I answer, respectfully. "That is no 
excuse", he interrupts, sharply. "Another time 
you'll know better". And before I can prove my 
innocence of wrong intent, I am sentenced to five 
days of fatigues, with loss of pay. "So that is 
military justice", I think, as the escort marches mc 
to the guard-room, where my name is entered ir 
the book of punishments, with the names of thost 
who often breach military discipline. 

March 3, 1917. 

My comrades arc enjoying an afternoon off 
duty, while I carry out my unjust punishment. 
The hours drag by and the sergeant in charge of 
the punishment squad, who is rather a brute, treats 
us like a lot of jail-birds, but we must carry out 
our sentences without complaint. I am infinitely 
disgusted, and hope more than ever to get across 
soon to France. 

MarchZi, 1917. 

Orders have been issued for all units in camp 
to stand by. Everyone is excited and wild rumours 
spread through the ranks. Is it an attack by the 
German fleet on England? Is it a decisive battle 
in France? We don't know, but must remain at the 
alert. We are forbidden to leave off our equip- 
ment and must be ready to march at any hour of 
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the night. Some of the troops seem anxious, but I 
am thrilled and go to sleep happily with my rifle 
at my side. 

March 26, 1917. 

Day has dawned, and I am astonished that 
there has been no alarm in the night. A sergeant 
comes into our hut: "Get ready for drill, the alert 
is over". The whole affair, it seems, was only a 
test manoeuvre. 

April 4, 1917. 

To-day I get some letters from home; one 
from my dear mother. Her first words touch my 
heart and bring tears to my eyes: "Your brothers 
and sisters are away, and there is no one to write 
for me, so you must excuse my writing and make 
allowance for my failing sight — " "Oh! darling 
mother! Nothing could have pleased me like your 
sweet letter. I lift it to my lips, and place it next 
my heart. I shall keep it always, and in the tren- 
ches it will guard me from harm. And some day, 
if I live, I shall h^\p'-'- if '-ick to you". 

April 21, 1917. 

Hurrah! I heart! td-day that I had passed 
my signalling tests and that, with seven comrades, 
I am to leave on the next draft for the 22nd 
French-Canadian Battalion. We are all delighted 
that we are soon to leave for France. 

April2%,\9\7. 

Our signal section for France has been re- 
equipped and attached to the 10th Reserve while 
waiting for embarkation orders. Every day for a 
week we have been inspected. To-day General 
Landry inspected us, and in the afternoon, with 
masks on, we were put through clouds of gas. All 
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these events are significant, and in the evening I 
write letters to those at home, the last I shall write 
before we leave for France. 



DEPARTURE FOR FRANCE 

May 3, 1917. 

The great day has come. At 1 p.m. we leave 
Shoreham Camp and an hour later we entrain. 
The weather is warm and the sun radiant, making 
us forget the dreary months of cloud and rain. 
Through the branches of a tree, far away on the 
side of a hill, I see some huts, flooded in the lovely 
sunshine. They are in a corner of the camp we 
, have just left behind. 

Now the train is moving, bearing us to what- 
ever lies in store. Leaning from the window, T 
drink in the view of a lovely countryside. In pas- 
tures, drenched in the golden sunshine, cattle graze 
contentedly, reminding me of the sweet fields at 
home. I realize suddenly that on this spring day 
when all the fields are warm with life, we are 
moving swiftly into the presence of Death. 

At 3 o'clock we reach Southampton, but the 
train does not stop until we arrive on the docks. 
While waiting for orders to embark, I wander 
along the wharf and see, in dry-dock, a splendid 
hospital ship, torpedoed by a submarine. There is 
a gaping hole, and I can see the torn interior. The 
torpedo struck between the two great Red Cross- 
es painted on the ship's side. 

About 6 o'clock, life-belts are issued and we 
embark for France. An hour later, we sail. The 
decks are crowded, and I. make my way to the bow 
with difficulty. The shadows of evening are fall- 
ing and the myriad lights of the town are re- 
flected in the dark waters of the harbour. For a 
long time I am fascinated by this lovely sight, then, 
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little by little the lights disappear and England 
fades into the night. 

The wind has risen and the decks are deserted. 
The tiny saloons are crowded but I find my com- 
rades, who are opening some tinned meat. They 
invite me to join them and I make the acquain- 
tance of "Bully Beef". With hunger appeased, I 
soon fall asleep, lulled by the rolling of the waves. 

Mflv4, 1917. 

When I waken and get up hurriedly, anxious 
to see the shores of France, soldiers are still sleep- 
ing all around, stretched out on the floor, and I 
have a hard time not to step on them. A wave 
rocks the boat, my legs tangle in some equipment, 
and I sit down suddenly on the stomach of a fat 
soldier who is sleeping peacefully. I don't wait for 
the curses he hurls at me, but hurry towards the 
companionway, tramping in my haste on all who 
block my path. The ship casts anchor with a deaf- 
ening row, and I am seized, upset, and hurled to 
the deck, without understanding what has hap- 
pened. A terrible din rises in the saloon and there 
are shouts of "Torpedoed! TorpillesI" in French 
and English. There is a panic; and the soldiers 
come tumbling out on deck with frightened faces. 
Officers arrive and, with difficulty, restore order. 
Now I understand that the roar of the anchor 
chain and the simultaneous shouts of the fat man 
I sat down on have caused all the commotion. I 
laugh at being the unconscious cause of such a 
row. 

The sun shines brilliantly and is reflected 
from every wave. Before us lies France. Our ship 
has anchored off Le Havre, and soon we steam into 
the harbour and disembark. Then, with our packs 
on our backs, we march off, deeply happy to tread 
at last the soil of France. For some time we march 
through the streets of the town, the old men and 
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the girls watching us pass with friendly smiles. 
Have we not come from afar to help drive the 
enemy from France? A young lad who knows a 
thing or two shouts out: "These are Canadians". 
At once the people welcome us with: "Vive les 
Canadiens!" and we answer "Vive la France!" 

Further along, we meet some German pri- 
soners under a French guard, and I look them 
over critically. They don't seem unhappy. In the 
suburbs, we meet an old man hobbling along. 
"Bonjour, mon oncle", shouts one of our men. The 
old man stops abruptly, astonished to hear French 
spoken by a soldier of the British Army. "Neveu 
du Canada", explains my comrade, and the old 
man smiles comprehendingly. The heat has be- 
come intense and we are now on a road thick with 
dust. I am thirsty, but my waterbottle is empty, 
and the sweat pours down my face. It is 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon when we reach the Canadi^a^/ 
Base. ■ -K ' 

FRANCE 

May 5, 1917. 
f ■■- ^ "' ^ 
Tlus mofniog rifle ammunition is issued, also 
a gas niask and a steel helmet. We realize that 
serious matters now lie ahead and that the days of 
"parade soldiering" are over. About 3 p.m. a serg- 
eant tells us that we leave for the front at night. 
After he has gone, we are silent. Each of us pond- 
ers on the news, and I am conscious of a vague 
fear. I was in a hurry to join a battalion in the line, 
but now I feel an uneasiness, hard to explain. I am 
determined, however, to do my duty courageously. 
As I pack my kit, some snapshots from home 
tumble out, and tears rise unbidden to my eyes. 
One picture shows me as a child, playing with my 
brothers and sisters on the banks of the stream near 
our cottage. In the next, I am a school-boy. Those 
days are far away, but how vividly I recall them 1 
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I wonder why I am here, I, who could so easily 
have stayed at home? All has been governed, I 
realize, by the hand of God, who gave me the 
desire to be a soldier and guided my footsteps in 
the path which leads, perhaps, to supreme sacri- 
fice. In approaching the fields of battle, I pray 
God not to deny me the courage and strength I 
shall sorely need. 

About 6 o'clock, "fall in" is sounded, and 
soon we march away. The reinforcements, of 
which we form part, consist of about five hundred 
men, assigned to various battalions. We are loaded 
down with equipment and the heat is suffocating. 
I have marched less than twenty minutes, but the 
sweat pours down my face. At the limits of Hon- 
fleur we halt, and I sink down on the dusty road to 
rest. A boy gives us oranges and chocolates and, 
y^hen we resume the march, offers to carry my 
rifle. "You are too small", I answer, smiling. "Oh, 
no", he cries, earnestly, "when my papa goes back 
to the front after leave, I always carry his rifle. 
If you will allow me, it would give me pleasure". 
And so, as we march, the plucky little lad marches 
with us for some time. 

About 1 o'clock in the morning we reach the 
station and stand for a long time with unbroken 
ranks, then entrain. 

In this carriage are eight of us, all signallers 
for the 22nd Battalion. Who, I wonder, will be the 
first to fall in action? One by one, I study my 
comrades. Baudet, a man built like a Hercules, 
does not fear the Boches. His intention is to de- 
molish them. I am anxious to see him at the job 
in the trenches. We shall see if he will demolish 
them as he boasts. Then there is Bouchard, a 
woodsman, small, but whom life in our great Can- 
adian forests has made as hard as nails. Fie is a 
talker, but a true man, whom I have known and 
liked now for more than a year. 

In our small compartment, we are squeezed 
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like sardines and I alone can't sleep. My thoughts 
turn to the battlefields. War, with its horror and 
destruction, is something I cannot visualize; 6ut 
to-morrow the reality will lie before me and I 
shall be taking part in the drama which has up- 
turned the world. 

ROUEN 

May 6, 1917. 

This morning we detrain in Rouen and are 
marched to Y.M.C.A. huts on the banks of the 
Seine. After having hot coffee and biscuits, I 
write some letters home, then wander out to look 
around. Not far away, stands the great cathedral, 
whose spires seem to reach up into the clouds. I 
pay it a hasty visit and see the tomb of Joan of 
Arc. I dare not stay long; but I bring enduring me- 
mories away with me.When I get back, I chat with 
some Frenchmen, vi^ho are fishing in the Seine 
opposite our huts. As I don't know when we move 
off to the front, I don't leave the hut again, but 
stretch out on a bench and snatch a little sleep. 
About 4ip.m. we entrain. 
/ 
' I ETAPLES, PAS DE CALAIS 

May 7, 1917. 

The train stops for two hours, but we are not 
allowed out of our cars. My legs are horribly stiff 
and I am hungry. I wish I could slide across the 
tracks to the pastry shop, whose display is so at- 
tractive, but orders forbid it. Now the train is 
running through some meadows and I drink in 
their beauty, thinking that I may never see such a 
sweet and peaceful countryside again. About 3 
o'clock, a rumble comes from far away, and, sud- 
denly, I shiver. I do my best to appear unconcern- 
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ed, but my heart beats, for unmistakably it is the 
thunder of distant guns. 

At 5 o'clock, we stop in the village of Ca- 
lonne-Ricouart. The roar of the guns is louder 
now, and I am conscious again of a shiver up my 
spine. Rations are distributed and we eat them 
hurriedly, then move off and march for some time. 
Evening brings relief from the heat, but not from 
the weariness we all feel so overpoweringly. 

From the top of a hill, we catch sight of gun 
flashes in the distant sky, and the detonations echo 
in our ears. 

At 10.30 p.m. we halt for the night, and billet 
in a barn. I waste no time in sliding off my pack 
for the straps have cut into my shoulders; then, 
worn out and weary, I lie down on a bed of strung 
wire. Through contrast, it is so comfortable that I 
irop off to sleep without even unrolling my 
Dian^et. 

I '> 

-^\ _ FRANCE 

t. May 8, 1917. 

About 9 o'clock, we resume our march. It 
rained in the night and the roads are bad. Lorries 
squirt mud into our faces and trucks of all kinds 
crowd us to the sloping edges of the road, or into 
the mud-filled ditches at the side. 

At 2 o'clock, we halt to rest and eat. I chat 
for a moment with a soldier of the Army Service 
Corps. He tells me that the 22nd Battalion is in 
positions behind the line. Soon afterwards, we 
march again and do not halt to examine the ruins 
of the old abbey of Mont St. Eloi, destroyed by 
the Germans in 1870 and shelled again in the 
present war. Only the two great towers still stand 
and hurl continued defiance at the enemy. We 
pass through the half-ruined village and come 
suddenly upon an impressive scene. On a plain, 
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quiet and peaceful, stand great parks of service 
wagons, horse lines, and tents. Here and there, 
a few torn trees in the stripped fields bear witness 
to the fighting the area has seen in the past. 

We are now on the Canadian front. On the 
skyline, sharply silhouetted, stands Vimy Ridge; 
and far away floats a long line of captive bal- 
loons. We leave the road and cross a field, pitted 
with old shell holes. I am so tired and so nearly 
spent that I am tempted to slip into a shell hole 
and rest. I keep heaving my pack higher on my 
shoulders, but it slides down again and seems 
always to grow heavier. We cross marshy ground 
and my great boots sink in the mud. We halt, and 
I look for a place to sit down, but there is none 
to be found. I slip off my pack into the mud — so 
much the worse — and sit down on that. Whew! 
what a relief! A sergeant passes and we ask where 
the 22nd Battalion is. "There, just a little in front 
of you", he answers, with a vague wave of the 
hand. I look ahead, but can see nothing. Rations 
are distributed, but I am too utterly weary to eat. 
We march again and cross some old trenches, then 
an area of shell holes filled with stagnant mud. My 
puttees catch on two strands of wire and bits of 
the material remain sticking on the barbs. Several 
J rows of tents, hidden behind a hillock, suddenly 
appear. We have arrived; and in a few moments 
I find old comrades of Dibgate and Shoreham — 
Gagnon, Michaud, Lavoie — all old-timers from 
the ]B9th Battalion. With delight. I grasp their 
hands and forget my weariness in the pleasure of 
seeing them again. I notice with compassion that 
the faces of my friends are paler and finer drawn 
than in the old days. Gagnon takes me to his tent. 
It is crowded, and I am reluctant to take space 
away from the men in it, who have already expe- 
rienced many of the sufferings of war, but each 
of them crowds closer to his neighbour to give me 
a place alongside Gagnon. We talk for a long 
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time, he and I, for we have been friends since 
childhood. He tells me of life in the trenches and 
of those comrades of ours who have fallen in 
action and will return home no more. 

May 10, 1917. 

I am posted to the signal section of "B" Coy., 
to which my friend, A. Michaud, belongs. I spend 
the day getting ready to move to the trenches to- 
night. In the afternoon I meet Corporal Boutin, 
who wears the ribbon of the Military Medal, 
awarded for bravery in action. I ask him about 
conditions in the trenches and he gives me advice, 
which I shall try to follow. About 6 o'clock, a 
bugle sounds and the companies form up. Then 
our Commanding Officer, Lieut. -Col. Tremblay, 
rides out on horseback. Orders are shouted and the 
"^^"battalion comes to attention. Fix bayonets! A click 
of steel follows, as hundreds of bayonets are lifted 
and set. A moment later, the names of soldiers who 
have distinguished themselves in action are read 
out. I take part in this proud ceremony with a 
beating heart. A dream passes before the eyes of 
my imagination and I see myself returning home, 
with a medal on my tunic. But no, I can't hope 
for that; and so I ask God simply to grant me the 
ability and courage to carry out my duty as a 
faithful soldier. 

More orders are shouted; and the companies 
march off, ours in the rear. Towards Mont St. Eloi 
the rays of the setting sun are still shining on the 
battered towers of the old abbey. From afar, heavy 
explosions sound. As darkness falls, we get orders 
to march in Indian file. All at once, there is a 
crash, and I am blinded by a sheet of flame. "It's 
nothing, old chap", cries the man behind mc. "it's 
only one of our heavy guns firing". We reach the 
crest of Vimy Ridge, and a marvellous sight 
stretches before my eyes. The front line is some 
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distance away, and the Very lights rise into the 
dark sky and fall again, shedding a mysterious 
light. Flashes of gunfire also tear the night, and 
a roaring echoes from the hilltop over which we 
move forward. A few shells burst, and I hear the 
whistle of jagged fragments as they rend the air. 
I feel uneasy; but do my best to keep cool. We 
enter a trench which ends at the foot of the hill, 
where an acrid smell grips me by the throat. Soon 
we reach the embankment of a railway. Along 
this lies the support line, our destination. We enter 
a dugout, nearly twenty-five feet deep, and I find 
mj-^self with Corporal Tanguay, Private Michaud, 
and several whom I do not know. The corporal 
tells me that my tour of duty as signaller at com- 
pany headquarters will be from midnight to 6 
a.m. I shall not have long to rest, therefore, though 
I am very weary. 

Soon after 1 1 o'clock, I set off alone to find 
the company commander's headquarters. I have 
been told to follow the railway embankment, so I 
stumble along in the dark, falling over a thousand 
obstructions. One of our batteries fires suddenly 
and the shells pass a few feet over my head. The 
German guns answer; and two shells crash about 
thirty yards away. The fragments whistle sharply. 
My heart pounds horribly and I am tempted to 
go back to the dugout I have just left. But, no, 
there must be no cowardice! I am quite determined 
to do my duty. Another shell screams and strikes 
on the far side of the embankment. I start to run, 
and soon reach company headquarters. Down in a 
dugout, I find the signaller I am to relieve, his 
elbows on a rickety table, whence a candle casts 
a wan glow. In the dugout there is silence. When 
the signaller hears that I am to relieve him, he 
turns over the equipment to me without delay, tells 
me briefly the different station calls, and then 
disappears. Now I am alone in charge of the ins- 
trument. Near me an officer, Major Olivar Asse- 
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lin, is Stretched out on a miserable camp-bed. He 
wears the tunic of a private, but on his shoulder a 
crown reveals his rank. Throughout the long hours 
that follow, my hardest task is to fight overpower- 
ing sleepiness, which nearly closes my eyes. 

May 11, 1917. 

My comrade, Michaud, relieves me at 6 
o'clock. A sergeant-major enters the dugout and 
reports the casualties of the night. Two regimen- 
tal cooks and several privates have been killed. 
The N.C.O. hands the company commander the 
dead men's identity discs and a few trifles from 
their pockets. I leave, and make my way to my 
own dugout with caution, for the enemy, though 
far away, can observe our lines. Once arrived, I 
roll up in a blanket and lie down. About 9 o'clock, 
(In explosion shakes the earth. I try to sleep again, 
but more explosions follow. The enemy is trying 
to reach our batteries and we are getting some of 
the shells fired at the artillerymen. The bombard- 
ment lasts nearly four hours. One great shell 
bursts only a yard from our dugout, which is 
choked with flying dust. Our candles are blown 
out by the concussion. On the whole, I stand the 
bombardment coolly. 

At 3 p.m., I crawl across the old railway 
track and join my friend, Gagnon, whom 1 find 
under a tarpaulin shelter in the embankment. He 
was there through the whole bombardment and 
shows me where his tarpaulin has been pierced by 
fragments of shell. A hundred yards away, a bat- 
tery was silenced and three gunners were killed. 

In the evening, I go back through the village 
of Vimy to bring forward water. The little town 
has been shelled to pieces. Stone and bricks block 
the streets, though the charred fragment of a few 
walls still stand. I am not hardened to such sights, 
and think compassionately of the poor souls who 
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lived SO peacefully in these quiet homes. What 
has happened to them? I wonder, and where are 
they passing the years of their exile? 

May 13, 1917. 

In our dugout, the warm rays of the sun are 
driving away the permeating dampness. The guns 
are silent and the artillerymen are resting in their 
gun-pits. A strange quiet has fallen over the sector. 
I long to get away and feel the joy of the open; 
or, this being Sunday, attend Mass. But we must 
stay where we are, with nothing to do; and the 
forced idleness I find more difficult than the hard- 
eist labour. To comfort myself, I read my Prayer 
Book, and humbly offer my service to God. 

To-night we leave the support line for the 
actual front. About 10 o'clock we move forward 
along the Arras-Lens Road. In front of us, far 
away, German flares rise archingly into the dark 
sky. As we reach a railway crossing, shells strike 
on the road along which we are marching. In the 
light of a burst, I see a shattered ration wagon, 
with two bodies lying amid the bags of food. The 
sight freezes my blood, for I have not yet acquired 
the point of view of a veteran soldier. 

More shells roar, but without serious misad- 
venture we reach the front line trenches. These 
have recently been dug and arc without deep 
shelters. For better or worse, therefore, Michaud 
and I occupy a shallow "funk-hole" in which 
there is just room for us to lie down side by side. 
We get orders not to take off our equipment and, 
in daylight, to make ncj move likely to attract 
enemy attention. T roll myself in my blanket to 
sleep, for I must take a tour of duty before dawn. 

I am wakened by a clammy feeling in the 
small of my back and the steady patter of rain 
outside. Water has flooded our "funk-hole". 
Michaud wakes up too. We can't stay where we 
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are, so set out to find a better place. We wander 
up and down the trench and return, discouraged, 
to where we started. With rubber sheets over our 
heads and our feet in the mud, we spend intermi- 
nable hours, while the rain splashes down un- 
ceasingly. 

May 14, 1917. 

Before dawn, I go to my post of duty, hoping 
to find it in a comfortable spot, as I am almost 
exhausted by a sleepless and shivering night. To 
my disappointment, I find only a hole in the side 
of the trench, differing little from the one I have 
just left. With difficulty, I slide in beside Corpo- 
ral Tanguay, who is the other occupant. 

Now the rain has ceased and the sun has 
broken through the clouds. All is peaceful; and it 
is hard to believe that the Germans are but a few 
hundred yards away. I pause for a moment and 
listen to the heavy breathing of the corporals who 
is sleeping soundly. On the telephone, a call comes 
in at intervals to make sure I am not asleep. I cast 
an eye down the trench and am horrified to see a 
private stalking along, ignoring the strict orders 
issued when we took over. "Down!" I tell him, 
"get down"! He comes on unconcernedly, as 
though he had not heard, then stops abruptly. 
"Have you been a front line soldier for a long 
time?" he enquires, politely. 1 admit frankly that 
this is my first tour. "In that case, m'lad, don't 
hand out your advice to veterans". I learn my les- 
son and haven't a word to say. 

About 10 o'clock, shells whistle and shriek 
disconcertingly. A dozen yards from our post, the 
trench is shattered by an explosion. The acrid 
smell of powder nearly chokes me, my nerves are 
all on edge; and I expect each moment to be 
buried alive. But the hours pass; and at 3 o'clock 
the bombardment ceases. I then realize I am hun- 
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gry, for I have had nothing to eat for a long time. 
My rations are soaked with water, but the cor- 
poral shares a tin of bully-beef with me. I begin 
to eat, but my throat is bone dr^^', and we have no 
water. And we cant get any until night, for we 
can't leave the trench in daytime. 

Evening comes, and all at once, an order is 
passed along. Alert! A click sounds in the darkness 
as the men fix bayonets. Far over our heads, shells 
are tearing the air, with a noise that reminds me 
of a locomotive pounding over an iron bridge. For 
half an hour we wait, eyes straining into the dark 
and nerves at the limit of tension, but no enemy 
attack develops. 

When the alert is over, Corporal Tanguay 
orders me to get water for our section. As I don't 
know where the supply is, I ask the corporal for | 
someone to go with me. "No need", he answers, | 
"all j-ou have to do is join a carrying party, which ' 
is on the road not a hundred yards away". I don't 
like the sound of this, but march off, carrying the 
water-cans of our section. 

I reach the road, but there is not a soul in 
sight, which worries me. A few hundred yards off, 
German flares are rising into the sky, and 1 hear 
the rat-a-tat of a machine-gun. I throw myself on 
the ground and my heart beats uncomfortably. 
Shall I give up and go back to the trench? For a 
moment I am undecided, and there is no one to 
teJi me what I should do. Before long, however, 
the machine-gun stops firing and the flares die 
away, I get up and hurry along the road towards 
the rear. Doubtless, I shall meet someone who can 
tell me where to go. Several shells scream, and 
burst far away. I stumble into a hole, overlooked 
in the dark, and crash to earth with my water-cans 
rattling around me, I get up; hear steps on the 
road, and in a moment join a group of soldiers who 
have also been sent for water. VVe reach the vil- 
lage of Petit Vimy, but nearly fifty soldiers are 
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Standing around the well and I won't be able to 
fill my cans for hours. What shall I do while 
waiting? I meet two former comrades of the 189th 
Battalion, now in "A" Coy. of the 22nd, and we 
sit down to chat, but in about ten minutes a shell 
bursts twenty yards from the well and another on 
the other side of the road. "It's going to get hot 
round here", cries one of my comrades, who knows 
that this is the hour when the Germans barrage 
the well. Even if it is, I don't want to go back to 
the line with empty water-cans and be jeered at 
by the men of my section for a coward. Also, I am 
perishing with thirst and am determined not to 
leave until my cans are filled. My two companions 
agree, so I shall not wait alone. 

Around us the men are jostling and cursing 
at one another, trying to ^et to the well. There is 
a burst of gunfire; and a number of shells explode 
at the same instant. A few feet from the road a 
soldier is wounded, and I hear his cries echo in 
the night. Several men hurry to him, and he is 
carried to an aid post in the rear. The intense 
bombardment drives most of the men away. An- 
other burst of fire roars like an angry sea, and frag- 
ments fly all around us. I throw myself on the 
ground ; and when 1 get up only my two comrades 
remain. We three are determined not to go hack 
to the battalion without water. For my part, I 
have made up my mind to finish the job. even if 
it costs me my life, for I know that on the success- 
ful carrying out of this task will depend my whole 
future attitude in the face of danger. All the same, 
we must get away from this inferno as soon as 
possible. Hurriedly, therefore, 1 plunge the 
bucket into the well. When it comes up, I am 
tempted to drink drink in great gulps — but 1 
realize that delay may brjng death to us all. The- 
refore, while my comrades are filling their cans, 
I lower the bucket once more. The bombardment 
seems to be getting worse. Suddenly, death threat- 
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ens us all. A fierce explosion crashes a few feet 
away and we are covered with earth and debris. 
Fragments of shell and stone rattle against the 
water-cans which the soldiers who fled left behind. 
By a miracle, we are unhurt. I draw the bucket 
from the well for the last time. A fragment of 
shell flies through the air with the hum of an 
angry bee, then, with a plunk, sinks deep into the 
wood where I knelt a moment ago. 

The cans are filled now; but we are still faced 
with the business of getting away, and the enemy 
is shelling furiously. Together, we set off, running 
as fast as we can. Far away, flashes of gun-fire 
light the sky and the explosions echo from the 
surrounding hills. 

We have escaped ; and now we trudge quietly 
along the road, without a word to say. Each keeps 
to himself the thoughts engendered in that terrify- 
ing hour. 

In the front line, my comrades have waited 
uneasily. They noticed the bombardment of the 
well and feared that misfortune had befallen me. 
When he finds my water-cans filled, the corporal 
congratulates me warmly. I am pleased to have 
done my duty. 

May 15, 1917. 

Rain has flooded our shallow "funk holes". 
In the trench, we splash about in watery mud, 
which soaks our clothing. I am perishing with 
cold. When night comes, I am told off with my 
comrades, Michaud and Brabant, to go on a car- 
rying party to Brigade. I am glad to stretch my 
legs; and the night is calm and still, though a few 
shells pass high in the sky. We meet a ration con- 
voy of mules, plodding under a heavy load, A shell 
bursts and we hear the drivers hurrying their beasts 
forward. At a cross-roads, a salvo of '77's take us 
by surprise. Sheets of flame blind us; and Mi- 
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chaud is hurled to the ground. I leap to his side, 
but he is not injured. 

When we reach the Headquarters of the Sth 
Brigade, we are given heavy rolls of telephone 
wire, which we hoist to our shoulders, and then 
start back for the front line. When we arrive, a 
corporal guides us to some forward posts, which 
are to be linked up with the trenches. We start on 
the job at once, using caution, for the enemy is on 
the watch. A German machine-gun plays on our 
area and gets on my nerves. Flares rise in front of 
us, but, at a prearranged signal, we throw oursel- 
ves on the ground. None too soon, for a volley of 
fire whistles in our ears. As the flares die away, I 
risk a quick look around in "No Man's Land". 
It seems haunted and mysterious. 

May 17, 1917. 

We were relieved last night in pouring rain 
and to-day are in support. In our trench the out 
look is dreary. Packs covered with mud and rifles 
flecked with rust stand here and there. Soldiers, 
wrapped in rubber sheets, are lying on earth, 
which has slid into the trench. The shallow dug- 
outs are flooded and, to make matters worse, no 
rations have reached us for twenty-four hours. 
However, c'est la guerre! I am worn out with 
fatigue, but set to work with a comrade to dig a 
shelter, for we can't go on this way, standing hour 
after hour in the deep mud. After working feve- 
rishly for a time, we scoop out a hole big enough 
for the two of us, then, wrapped in our blankets, 
which we have kept dry, we doze off to sleep. 

At 1 1 p.m. the enemy opens a bombardment 
of the front line to the left of Acheville, and our 
guns reply. The noise is terrific, but we take part 
in the action as spectators only. All our men watch 
the marvellous sight which an artillery duel at 
night affords. The sky is alight with flame and 
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many-coloured signal rockets rise from the Ger- 
man lines. It all gives the impression of fireworks 
on a gigantic scale. About 2 a.m. we hear that the 
enemy attempted a raid, probably to secure iden- 
tifications, and was repulsed with heavy losses. 

THE RELIEF 

To-night at 11 o'clock we are relieved by 
another Canadian battalion. I am glad to get away 
from the trenches, and look forward to a few^ days 
in billets. We move back, slowly at first, across 
countrj- torn hj shells; then reach a highway 
w^here marching is easier. At the foot of Vimy 
Ridge, we halt in the ruins of a village, reeking 
with the dreadful smell of death. A soldier lights 
a cigarette and an officer angrily threatens to 
punish him. We climb the steep hill and the sweat 
pours down my face. My feet are chafed by the 
heavy boots I have not had off for a week. When 
we reach the top of the hill, we halt again to rest. 
Far away, towards the firing line, gunfire still 
lights the sky and the echoes rise with the rumble 
of a distant storm. We march again, and reach bil- 
lets just at dawn. 

NEAR NEUVILLE ST. VAAST 

May 20, 1917. 

It comes as a surprise to be wakened by a 
bugle call, after sleeping peacefully for hours 
without fear of shells. We parade to Mass; and I 
thank God for having protected me throughout 
my first tour in the line. After Mass, we get an 
Issue of tobacco and cigarettes and sit about in 
groups, discussing our adventures in the trenches. 
Others of us, lying in the sun, puff at the cigarettes 
which have been distributed, each thinking, per- 
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haps, of his home in Canada and, possibly, of the 
girl waiting for him back there across the sea. 

In an old trench, dug by the French when 
they held this sector, I have built a lean-to, where 
I can enjoy a rest by myself. I write long let- 
ters to my family, giving my first impressions of 
life in the trenches. In this sheltered and lonely 
spot, I feel more able to dream of home. The sun 
beats in warmly. Oh, but it is good here! 

May 21, 1917. 

This morning we get our pay — IS francs — 
which will enable us to buy candles, cigarettes, and 
letter-paper for the next tour in the line. In the 
afternoon, as the weather is ideal, my friend, P. A. 
Gagnon, and I stroll towards Neuville St. Vaast. 
I have never seen anything more pathetic than this 
town. Before the war, there were probably a few 
thousand inhabitants. Now, not a house is stand- 
ing. We identify the village church by a mass of 
debris larger than the others. Amid the wreckage 
it is not possible to be sure where the streets once 
ran. Bits of old furniture lie beside the boiler of 
a vanished factory. At the entrance to a cemetery 
I stop for a moment, shocked by the sight of de- 
secrated graves, with monuments overthrown and 
the pieces scattered far and wide. Destruction has 
spread even to these fields of eternal rest. 

I wander further along. In a garden, plough- 
ed by shrapnel, some French soldiers are buried. 
Gagnon and l kneel for a moment beside their 
forgotten graves. A rifle, a bayonet, and a steel 
helmet, pierced by a ball, lie on these brave men's 
resting place. T wonder if such simple decorations 
will one day be mine. I notice some shrubs, a few 
steps away, the leaves red, as though soaked in the 
blood of these men who died for their country. I 
pluck two or three and slip them into my little 
diary, i shall send one of them home, with the 
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stor>r of where I found it. Touched by what we 
have seen, my comrade and I wander back to our 
billet, saddened by the sight of so much devasta- 
tion. 

May 27, 1917. 

Yesterday we came forward into reserve 
trenches about two miles in front of Neuville St. 
Vaast. This area witnessed the fierce attacks of 
the French against Vimy Ridge in 1915. Last 
night a shell burst a hundred yards from our 
trench and uncovered the bodies of two French 
soldiers. I placed them reverently side by side and 
reburied them, then knelt by the shallow grave: 
"Rest in peace, soldiers of France, your comrades 
from Canada have regained for you that soil for 
which your blood was shed". 

We leave at night to dig trenches in front of 
Vimy Ridge, and an officer sets us our task. The 
sooner we finish it, the sooner we shall get back to 
reserve, so clods of earth fly steadily from our 
shovels. I lift my head after a time, notice many 
flares rising from the enemy lines, then resume 
work, wondering what all the flares mean. Sud- 
denly, there is a roll as of thunder, and the sky is 
r filled with a strange glow. Flares rise in profusion 
'from the front lines, and our artillery opens fire. 
After that the noise is fearful. Our men stop work 
to watch the show taking place farther forward 
and a soldier near me shouts, "Fm glad Fm 
not — " The rest of his words are lost in the din of 
an explosion twenty feet away. More shells batter 
the trench we have just begun. Shouts of "Stret- 
cher-bearers!" follow. Some of our mtn have been 
hit and their cries echo in the darkness. In another 
moment, our men abandon work and hurry to the 
rear, bearing the wounded with them. A few leave 
even their equipment behind. 

For a few moments I stare wonderingly, not 
understanding why the men have gone. Perhaps an 
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officer has ordered them back, without my having 
heard him. I don't know why, but I am not afraid, 
though shells are bursting not far away. I pick up 
my equipment, hoist it to my shoulders, and start 
slowly to the rear. A voice calls in the dark, and I 
recognize it as Corporal Boutin's. I am glad to run 
across him, for I don't know the way back to the 
battalion. When we reach the line of railway we 
once occupied, a light is glimmering from a dug- 
out, and we go in. It is an artillery post and we 
hear that the enemy tried an attack, but failed, 
thanks to the promptness with which our guns 
answered the S.O.S. 

We leave, cheered by the satisfactory report, 
and as we scramble over the railway embankment, 
our guns, masked behind it, fire a salvo. We are 
blinded by the fierce white flames. "Hurry!" 
shouts Corporal Boutin, "for the Boche will reply, 
and we have to cross some open ground". We run ; 
but before we have gone a hundred yards we hear 
shells coming. We pitch on our faces, the shells 
burst, and we hurry on, for more will follow. As I 
run, my puttees catch in barbed wire. I kick and 
the barbs tear my flesh, but I jerk violently and 
get away. The earth is rocked by another explosion 
close at hand. A few minutes later we reach the 
foot of the hill and the danger is over. 

June 1, 1917. 

We are on our way back for a fortnight's rest. 
I am glad to get away from so much devastation 
and ruin. For hours we march, first through a 
countryside made hideous by war, then through 
fields green with thriving crops. Amid these last, 
the war seems imaginary; but the rumble of the 
guns is unceasing. About 6 p.m. we reach Gouy- 
Servins, which consists of dingy houses and a few 
farms. Is this where we are to rest! I had dreamed 
of some more cheerful spot. Our company billets in 
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a farm, and I settle down with Gagnon and Mi- 
chaud in a wagon-shed, where we have laid a 
thick bed of straw. We won't be uncomfortable. 
From the farm, we can get milk, eggs, butter, and 
even a bottle of old ''pinard", which will help us 
to forget past weariness and sufferings. "I'm ready 
to stay here till the war is over", remarks one of 
the men, approvingly. 

June 3, 1917. 

We attend Mass in Petit Servins and I am 
struck by the poverty and delapidated air of the 
little church. On the shabby walls hang the Sta- 
tions of the Cross in a lamentable state of dete- 
rioration. Mass is said by our military chaplain, 
and deep feeling shows in the faces of the civilians 
when one of our men, in a voice strong and sweet, 
sings hymn "Dieu de clemence, O Dieu vain- 
queur, sauvez la France". The battalion sings the 
responses, the strong voices filling the nave with 
sound, and emotion touching every heart. 

In the afternoon, we move from Gouy-Ser- 
vins to Petit Servins. The dreary huts where we 
are to spend the remainder of our period of rest 
depress me. They remind me forcibly of training 
camps in England. I would rather have stayed in 
the wagon shed, where we could sleep comfortably 
on our clean straw. 

June\, 1917. 

Reveille at 5 a.m. Forty-five minutes of 
physical exercises and platoon drill until noon. 
That is what they call "resting in a village behind 
the lines". To-night, after a day of hard drill in 
the blazing sun, we get scanty rations, so the men 
grumble, curse the officers, and agree that things 
are better managed in the trenches. "I tell you", 
cries one soldier, scowlingly, ^Tm going to sur- 
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render to the Boches. I'll be sure of better treat- 
ment than I get here". To which a comrade replies, 
"Oh, well, it isn't a bad old war, but Fm signing 
on for the next one in the Flying Corps". 

Juneb, 1917, 

When our drills for the day are over, Mi- 
chaud, Gagnon, De la Cueva, and I wander 
towards the Artois hills two miles from Petit Ser- 
vins. These hills overlook the mining area stretch- 
ing from Douai to Lille and beyond. Sitting in the 
shade of some fine old trees, we admire the view 
before us. At our feet, are green fields, traversed 
by roads, which gleam in the rays of the sun. 
Farther away, is a group of towns and villages 
stretching as far as the eye can see. A peaceful 
quiet wraps the fields, laden with the coming 
harvest, But no, that is an illusion, for all at once 
a cloud of smoke darkens the blue of the distant 
sky and, at the same instant, a dull explosion occurs, 
leaving a black stain on the green countryside. 
Far away to the right, I can see a village in 
flames. What contrasts all around! Here at our feet 
the lovely green fields and all Nature warm with 
life; there, ruin and desolation, where Death has 
passed. 

July I, 1917. 

Our rest period is over. Though the days of 
drill in the broiling sun have been exhausting and 
the rations have been poor, many of us would 
prefer the safety of the rear to the dangers and 
suffering ahead. In the morning, we march off, 
carrying full equipment. The heat is intense and 
I get a violent headache. l\ly brain whirls, and 1 
feel as though a band of iron were pressing on my 
temples. I have all I can do to keep going. For a 
moment I am tempted to lie down beside the road, 
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but I realize that this would be thought a trick 
to escape service in the line, so I keep on. We 
reach a farmhouse, whose roof has been blown 
away by shells, and halt for several hours. I am 
exhausted by the fierce pain in my head. My true 
friend, Gagnon, unrolls his blanket and makes me 
lie down. He tries to persuade me to parade be- 
fore the battalion medical officer, but I refuse. I 
paraded before the medical officer once and was 
treated so gruffly that I will not go back to him. 

The all for rations sounds, but I have no de- 
sire for food, and fall asleep. When I wake up, 
the battalion is getting ready to march. The pain 
in my head is better, but I still feel miserably 
weak. When we march, my feet drag and my pack 
weighs a ton. We still have several miles to go 
before we get to Lievin, where we are to spend 
the night. We halt near the village of Angres. 
Debris lies thick in the streets and a few signs, full 
of holes, hang over the half-ruined shops. We 
reach Lievin after dark. A salvo of gunfire wel- 
comes us and a wall crumbles not fifty feet away. 
A piece of shell whines through the air and strikes 
in the pack of the man beside me, who pulls it out, 
still burning hot. 

July 2, 1917. 

When I wake up this morning, the sun is 
shining in the window of the cellar in which we 
passed the night. The sleep has done me good and 
I feel better. I make my way by an underground 
passage to some neighbouring houses. Lievin was 
captured by English troops only a few weeks ago 
and parts of it are not greatly damaged. The Ger- 
mans, however, bombard steadily. In a few weeks, 
not a house will remain. 

I find a library in a private house, undamag- 
ed, except for shell holes in the roof, and pick out 
a book or two to read in the trenches when I have 
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nothing else to do. Here they would soon be des- 
troyed by shell fire. 

In the afternoon, Michaud and I leave our 
cellar, slip cautiously from house to house for fear 
some German should see us, and reach a garden 
where raspberry bushes are growing. It is a lovely 
day. A few woolly clouds float in the azure sky. 
The garden has had visitors before us, for there 
are fresh footsteps in the grass and the bushes have 
been stripped of their fruit. All at once my com- 
rade gives a cry of surprise. I turn and see him 
bending over a heap of berries lying on the grass. 
"Someone got a bad scare and left these on the 
ground", he chuckles. As he hurries to pick the 
berries up, I notice a red stain on the ground, some 
torn shreds of flesh and a steel helmet, pierced by 
a bit of shell. This ghastly find is explained when 
we return to our companions and hear that Pri- 
vate Joyal, of "A" Coy., had been gathering ber- 
ries in the garden when killed by a shell. 

About 10 o'clock at night, we leave Lievin for 
the front line, making our way through communi- 
cation trenches knee-deep in mud. A few machine- 
guns are firing with nerve-racking chatter and 
shell fragments slap the sides of the trenches. The 
company halts at a point where the trench winds 
along the side of a mound. A flare rises, less than 
a mile away, and I become aware of a breach in 
the trench. 1 step aside, and a burst of rifle fire 
comes through the breach, striking into the 
ground at the spot where 1 stood a moment before. 
1 owe my life to the enemy flares, which warned 
me that the breach existed. 

We reach the first line support trenches. No 
communication trenches run to the firing line and 
we move forward across the open, protected only 
by the dark. The area is a maze of barbed wire, 
which tears our clothing. When a flare rises, we 
throw ourselves on the ground. Bullets whistle in 
our ears and shells pass over high in the air. We 
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reach the front line and relieve a battalion of the 
42nd British Division, whose troops are glad to get 
away. x\n N.C.O. tells us that they tried an attack, 
but were sharply repulsed, a whole company being 
caught between the lines, despite every effort to 
save them. Since the attack the enemy has been 
very active, so we shall have to stick it. 

Our company commander. Major H. Chasse, 
has settled down in a shallow dugout about twenty 
yards bej'ond our front line. It is only a hole about 
twelve feet deep, covered with a layer of earth, 
held up by a few big beams, and affords no real 
protection from shells. Only the signaller on duty 
is allowed inside, for there is no room to spare. No 
communication trench joins the post to the front 
line, but a few shell holes have been linked togeth- 
er by a ditch a few feet deep. I sink down on the 
ground. Our position is dangerous, for the night 
is almost over and we have no shelter if the enemy 
shells at dawn. In spite of fatigue, Michaud and I 
set to work to improve matters. We have no tools, 
but we dig as best we can and before daylight 
finish a hole big enough for the two of us to crawl 
into. I fasten my tarpaulin over the entrance to 
shield us from the sun, then roll up in my blanket, 
squeeze in beside Michaud, and soon we both go 
to sleep. 

IN FRONT OF LENS 

July 4, 1917. 

I am wakened by an explosion which rips the 
tarpaulin from the entrance of our hole and blinds 
us with dust. We are unhurt, though standing up 
we would have been knocked over by the shell. 
The German guns are active and the air is full of 
flying steel. Are the enemy about to attack our 
from? A shell passes close overhead and bursts in 
our front line. Smoke rises and Lieut. Gatien, his 
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face drawn and anxious, leaps into sight, calling 
for stretcher-bearers. I shout that I am coming and 
crawl towards him, cautiously, for we are under 
observation from the German lines. The front line 
trench is a ghastly sight. A soldier writhes in con- 
vulsions, with one leg torn away, and dies in agony 
before anyone can help him. Two other soldiers 
are wounded, but not so seriously. Stretcher- 
bearers arrive and I help them with the dressings, 
though all the blood in the trench makes me a 
little sick. A few feet away, a sergeant and a pri- 
vate were killed by the explosion. They lie with 
the sergeant's head resting on the private's should- 
er. There is nothing more I can do and the sight 
is not good to look at, so I crawl back to Michaud. 
who, meanwhile, has repaired the damage to our 
'ittle shelt£r. 

July S, 1917. 

The heat is terrible and no water has reached 
us for two days. My throat burns like fire. Two 
men of our company have been killed trying to 
fill their water bottles. I have had no food since 
yesterday. Canned beef, which I have tried to 
swallow, only increases one's thirst. The hours 
seem endless. Shall we pass the whole of this day, 
too, without water? The thought is almost unbear- 
able. I'o forget the obsession about water, 1 risk 
a look around outside our shelter. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine a drearier sight. All around, the 
fields are so torn by shells that no grass remains. 
Debris gives the strange impression of flotsam on 
a stormy sea. Amid this desolation, stand some 
ruined houses, which, probably, conceal nests of 
enemy machine-guns. Less than half a mile away, 
is Lens. Some large buildings, with crumbled 
walls, reveal the twisted girders of their metal 
frames. Where are the Germans? In the first 
houses of the town, no doubt, and behind some 
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rising ground, which conceals their trenches. Most 
of them are in deep cellars and they doubtless 
have all they want of — water — water! At this 
thought, my thirst burns fiercely. Mechanically, I 
lift my water-bottle to my dry lips, hoping that a 
few drops remain, but there are none. 

At night rations of water arrive. I had never 
realized that water was so good. 

July 7, 1917. 

This morning we are in the reserve line near 
the village of Angres, in an old German trench 
with deep dugouts. To keep out of the sun and 
yet escape the damp of dugouts, we have made a 
lean-to out of planks and sheet-iron from the vil- 
lage. After our hard tour in the line, it is agreeable 
to live with so little effort in these safe positions in 
reserve. 

In the afternoon, Gagnon, Michaud, and I go 
for a walk to Lievin. We ramble along what used 
to be a business street. Goods of all kinds, dirty 
and torn, lie amid heaps of rubble. Bits of attrac- 
tive furniture are piled up in the ruins of a crum- 
bled wall. At the door of a shop, riddled by shells, 
a soldier has scrawled a sign "Closed for the sea- 
son". A corporal, arrayed in civilian clothes, is 
pretending to auction novelties. All at once I no- 
tice a chemist's shop. This seems like a chance for 
Michaud, who has a heavy cold. I point out the 
shop to him and we go inside. Bottles and boxes 
are strewn around, covered with fallen plaster. I 
notice a cardboard container, half hidden under 
ail the rubbish, drag it out, wipe off the dust, and, 
to my surprise, read on the label; "Wilson's 
Cough Mixture". I tell Michaud, "Here's what 
you want. You can pay for it after the war". 
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MARQUEFFLES FARM 

July 11, 1917. 

We are resting in an abandoned farm, which 
shows many scars of battle. It is near the villages 
of Bouvigny and Boyef fles, at the foot of a wooded 
hill, and is separated from a destroyed mine of the 
Mining Company of Bethune by a large field, 
which our men are occupying. Several of the men, 
stripped to the waist, are fighting inside their 
shirts a bloody fight against superior forces of a 
certain enemy. "I have captured a general", one 
soldier cries delightedly. "See, he must be on the 
Staff for he is a big red fellow". 

The weather is fine and we are enjoying our 
rest. A German plane flies over our lines and 
attacks an observation balloon. There is a sheet of 
fl'ftme and then — nothing. The balloon has dis- 
appeared. All this in less than a minute. What has 
happened to the observers? We do not know. 

In the afternoon we get our pay and in the 
evening Gagnon and I walk to Bouvigny. For 
some days the rations have been poor and we plan 
to feast satisfactorily. Bouvigny is another shell- 
torn town. The church and the chateau show many 
scars. An old woman tells us that English officers 
were billeted with her when the village was shell- 
ed. They begged her to leave, but she refused. 
While she was in the cellar, a shell pierced the 
wall, killing an officer at her table. She showed us 
her furniture, riddled by fragments of the shell. 

For a time the old woman's story makes us 
forget that we are hungry, but now we are having 
a splendid meal. The good old dame offers to 
cook for us and we accept gratefully. She disap- 
pears and conies back with milk, eggs, ham, and 
a bottle of wine. "This is going to be good", I 
chuckle, smacking my lips. The ham is now sizzl- 
ing in the stove, filling the kitchen with a smell 
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SO appetizing that we can hardly wait until the 
cooking is finished. We sit down to a table at last 
and for a long time the silence is broken only by 
the steady click of our knives and forks. The old 
dame watches us with a pleased smile. When we 
leave, after paying her well, she invites us to come 
back next time we are out in rest. God knows 
whether we shall come back, or not. 

July 15, 1917. 

This morning the battalion attends Mass in 
the open air. A gentle breeze blows over the hill, 
stirring the leaves of the great trees, whose strong 
roots touch the altar. Sunlight floods the field, and 
I would be content to stay here until the war is 
over. I kneel devoutly, asking God to accept my 
sorrows and hardships and, one day, to lead me 
back in safety to my own people. The thought ot 
home brings tears into my eyes. Our chaplain ad- 
dresses us, asking us to visit him frequently and, 
in Holy Communion, to derive the courage we 
shall need to carry our work to completion. 

After Mass, I hear that we are returning to 
the line to-morrow. I visit our chaplain, receive 
Holy Communion, and then wander off alone 
across country, to enjoy the lovely sight of green 
fields before returning to those fields which Death 
is never weary of harvesting. 

CITE ST-PIERRE 

/«/>' 21, 1917. 

For two daj's we have been billeted in the 
cellars of Cite St-Pierre, after spending three days 
in the front line. In these cellars are mattresses, 
tables, and chairs, collected by the Boches who 
held this sector not long ago. Life would be easy 
here, if it weren't for working parties, which are 
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numerous and, sometimes, dangerous. One of our 
companies was caught on a party last night and 
suffered more than thirty casualties. To-night it is 
our turn, and the job is to carry trench mortars 
up beyond the front line. We set out after dark 
under a load, which, in addition to the mortars, 
includes our own full fighting equipment. At first 
we trudge through a muddy trench, sometimes 
sinking up to our knees, then reach the front line 
and halt. Our officer tells us that we must now si- 
lently cross the open ground where last night's 
party was so badly caught. We climb over the pa- 
rapet and a number of men slip back into the 
trench with a great clatter of equipment. They 
curse fervently for a moment, then all is quiet once 
more. 

We go forward carefully from shell hole to 
shell hole, while picket stakes and barbed wire, 
which we can't see in the dark, trip us repeatedly. 
I am nearly all in, and with the back of my sleeve 
wipe great drops of sweat from my forehead. My 
shoulders ache from the weight of the abominable 
mortars. A flare rises a few hundred yards away 
and all the men fall flat. 1 try to do the same, but 
pitch with my heavy load into a shellhole strung 
with barbed wire. 1 feel a sharp pain in my right 
hand and wrist, but daren't move until the flare 
dies away. My fingers grow sticky, as blood runs 
from my gashed wrist, 1 am uneasy lest the Boches 
riddle us with machine-gun and shell fire. But all 
remains silent, and at last we reach some ruined 
houses, where we dump our heavy loads. 

A few shells pass over, but the enemy does not 
suspect that we are storing munitions so close to his 
lines. We return to Cite St-Pierrc, and as soon as 
1 can, I take a look at my arm. There is a deep 
gash in the wrist, but the cut on my hand is not 
serious. To avoid parading before the battalion 
medical officer, whom I dislike, I get the cuts 
bound up by a comrade. 
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July 27, 1917. 

The battalion is back at Marqueffles, after 
suffering sharply in the working parties at Lens. 
Now I know why all the dumps have been esta- 
blished close to the enemy lines. We are going to 
attack to the left of Lens. To-day we are preparing 
for the attack by manoeuvres, which we rehearse 
again and again. Fields have been marked out 
with coloured tapes, which represent the enemy 
trenches. "A" and ''B" Companies of the battalion 
are to form the first wave of assault, so I shall be 
among the first to reach the German trenches, if I 
am not hit in No Man's Land. During a pause in 
the manoeuvres, I talk to several old timers, ex- 
perienced in attack, and notice a certain pride in 
their bearing. "Lens", remarks one of them ca- 
sually, ''will be strongly defended. The enemy has 
been there since early in the war and has dug in 
securely". 

In the afternoon, the men of my platoon go 
to the armourer to get their bayonets sharpened. 
Grr! I can't keep a shiver from running up my 
spine. This time, I realize, we arc in for serious 
business. 

This evening, I climb a wooded hill to be 
alone. My eyes remain for a long time fixed on 
Lens. Smoke hangs over the town and a mysterious 
presence seems to dwell in the intervening mist. 
Is Death prowling in the air, waiting for the har- 
vest which lies ahead? The words of the veteran 
come to my mind, "Lens will be strongly defended 
and the assault will be a hard one". I have had no 
experience of an attack. This will be my first — 
and possibly my last. Some of us will not return. 
Shall I be among the number? I have prepared to 
meet death, and feel almost willing to die. Is this 
because I believe death to be still far away? No, 
for in years to come I shall have ties, harder to 
have broken than those I possess to-day. Wc all 
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must die. Later on, shall I be as ready for death 
as I am now? My only regret in death to-day 
would lie in the grief of those at home. 

All around is the sweet scent of the woods. A 
gentle breeze stirs the leaves of the trees. The 
night is beautiful and calm. I come down the hill, 
thinking how wonderful it would be, after the war, 
to see those I love in Canada. 

When I reach the battalion, I hear that I am 
not to take part in the attack, but am to remain 
with the 22nd Battalion reserve. At first this news 
delights me. I feel an awful load lifted from my 
shoulders. Private Dalcourt, who joined the bat- 
talion a month ago, is going in my place. Corporal 
C. E. Cote and Private xVIichaud, both experi- 
enced in attack, will be the other "B" Coy. signall- 
jcrs. 

August 1, 1917. 

Rain has been falling for three days and it 
is impossible to keep our blankets and equipment 
out of the water which pours through holes in the 
roof. Life is wearisome and there is nothing to do. 
I am profoundly depressed and can't forget that 
my comrades must soon face great danger, while I 
play about in safety. Michaud has seemed aloof for 
a day or two. He wants me with him in the battle. 
Our friendship dates from before the war, and 
since I came to France we have shared the same 
experiences and dangers. 1 see disappointment in 
his attitude and know I shall suffer bitter remorse 
if he goes into action without me. Then, too, I have 
known the Boches only by their bullets and shells, 
and have seen them only through field-glasses. It 
would be interesting to get a closer look at them. 
At last r decide to go, and Michaud applauds 
warmly. We shall go, the two of us, and reach the 
German trenches, or gain a simple cross of wood. 
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August 14, 1917. 

In a field near the farm, the battalion has 
formed up. Lieut.-Col. Tremblay, our Command- 
ing Officer, rides forward and makes a short 
speech: "Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the 22nd Battalion, to-morrow you engage 
in battle. You have always fought bravely and 
well. To-morrow you will fight as you fought at 
Courcelette and Vimy Ridge; and at home in Can- 
ada our people w^ill be proud of you". Our C. O. 
is not an orator, but we of the 22nd know his cou- 
rage and bravery, and hear his words with deep 
respect. i\'ext comes our chaplain, who says, "My 
children, to-morrow you meet the enemy. You will 
do your duty and fight bravely, as you have al- 
ways done. But. let there be no illusion. Many of 
you will return in safety, but there are some who 
will return no more. And so I give you general ab- 
solution". As he speaks, the voice of our good 
chaplain breaks with emotion. The battalion 
kneels; and the priest's hand makes over us the 
sign of the Cross. Kneeling on the grass, with emo- 
tion in my soul, I offer my life in sacrifice, if God 
so wills. 

One by one the companies march off, the 
guard presenting arms as we pass and the band 
playing us away with martial music. I cast a 
glance behind to preserve the scene in my mind, 
particularly the lovely wooded hill 1 so often 
climbed to find (juiet and opportunity to dream of 
home. 

On the horizon, clouds are gathering and 
thunder heralds a storm. At intervals, the music 
of the band still comes faintly to our ears. All of 
a sudden, there is vivid lightning and a crash of 
thunder. Rain falls in sheets and in a few moments 
we are soaked through. The storm lasts for an 
hour, but we push forward without a halt. Night 
is falling as we pass through Bully-Grenay. A 
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soldier strikes up a song and the whole company 
sings the chorus : 

C'cst la trompette qui sonne, sonne, c'est le reveil 

II faut partir, il faut partir 

Tant loin que le canon resonne^ soldats, 

II faut vaincre ou mourir. 

For a few moments, my thoughts dwell upon 
the fact that some of those who are singing to- 
night must die in battle to-morrow, I, perhaps, 
among them. The inhabitants of Bully-Grenay are 
surprised to hear a French song and come to their 
doors and windows to watch us march by. An old 
man shouts, "Good luck against the dirty Boche!" 
I wonder if he knows that to-morrow, with our 
blood, we must redeem a few tatters of the soil of 
France. 

; About 1 1 o'clock, we enter communication 
freaclies, deep in mud and move forward with dif- 
ficult^. The enemy is bombarding with gas and 
our masks add to our difficulties. A shell strikes 
in the trench, killing one man and wounding two. 

About midnight we reach a trench in No 
Man's Land, two or three hundred yards from 
the German front line. This is the position from 
which we are to jump off. We have orders to keep 
silent, for if the Germans discovered us, the whole 
attack might be endangered. The enemy seems ner- 
vous, for flares, rising constantly from his lines, 
shine brilliantly against the dark sky. His guns, 
too, are active and the night is hideous with the 
noise of bursting shells. Our artillery is silent and 
the noise of the German guns dies away. All is 
quiet, but soon the storm will break. 

Jufftisi 15, 1917. 
3.30 a.m. 

I am sitting with Michaud on an ammunition 
box in the trench. Our soaked clothing sticks to 
us and we shiver with cold. During this vigil, 
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each man is weighing his chances of life and death. 
My comrade suddenly wonders aloud what will 
have become of us by the time the attack is over: 
"Perhaps we will be dead, or badly wounded", he 
suggests, gloomily, "Just as likely safe and sound", 
I reply. 

Footsteps sound in the trench and Lieut. 
Gatien appears. "Does anyone know the way to 
Battalion Headquarters"? he asks. No one answ- 
ers, so I get up and salute: "I know the way, sir. 
I was there an hour ago". "Good", he answers, 
"go there now and synchronize my watch with 
Headquarters' time. Be quick, for zero hour is not 
far away". 

I set off through a communication trench half 
full of water, but in places have to climb out into 
the open. A shell bursts near at hand. I don't 
bother about it, for if I live I shall see plenty morel 
I reach Battalion Headquarters, muddy from head 
to foot, stay long enough to synchronize Lieut. 
Gatien's watch, then hurry back to my company. 



4.1S 



a.m. 



Only ten minutes now before zero. The ho- 
rizon shows a line of grey. Dawn is coming; and 
my heart is filled suddenly with bitterness when I 
realize that the day may be my last. In a few mi- 
nutes we attack, and we shall need all our cou- 
rage and skill to drive the enemy from his trenches. 
A shell bursts in our trench, breaking the leg of a 
man a few yards away. Stretcher-bearers apply a 
dressing and carry him to the rear. "There goes 
one man who won't die in the attack", remarks a 
soldier, almost enviously. 

Our company commander, Capt. J. H. Roy, 
appears. "Ten rounds in your magazines and fix 
bayonets!" he orders. There is a click of steel on 
steel. Only two minutes now remain. Two minutes 
— in which a thousand thoughts mingle in my 
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brain : the thought of the battlefield, where I may 
lie in a few moments, weltering in blood ; the sweet 
thought of our beloved land across the sea; and the 
thought of those I hold most dear. They do not 
know that in another moment I must face danger, 
even death. Yesterday, I believed I could die with 
something approaching indifference. Now I am 
aware of intense desire to live. I would give any- 
thing to know beyond doubt that I had even two 
whole days ahead of me. Yesterday, I had made all 
preparation for the voyage from which no traveller 
returns. But now I am unwilling to go. I see 
things — differently than I did yesterday. 

/•* 4.25 a.m. 

Zero hour! A roll as of heavy thunder sounds 
and the sky is split by great sheets of flame. Our 
guns have given the signal. "Forward!" our cap- 
tain shouts, but his voice is lost in the cannonade. 
Shells pass in salvos over our heads and through 
the deep roaring of the guns I can hear the stac- 
cato rat-a-tat of machine-guns. I scramble over the 
parapet and, with Michaud, am one of the first in 
No Man's Land. Our company is forming up and 
the moments of delay seem endless. A few hundred 
yards in front of us, red, yellow, and green rockets 
rise from the German lines, as the enemy tells his 
artillery, supports, and reserves that we are attack- 
ing. A shell strikes a few yards away, and Lieut. 
Gatien is seriously wounded. We are not allowed 
to help him; that is the stretcher-bearers' duty. 
The noise of the barrage fills our ears; the air pul- 
sates, and the earth rocks under our feet. I feel I 
am in an awful dream and must soon awake. 

On our right, "A" Coy., which climbed the 
parapet a few moments after us, is advancing 
about 60 yards to our rear, making a break in the 
battalion line, which might prove disastrous when 
we join in hand-to-hand fighting with the enemy. 
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Accordingly, we get orders to extend to the right 
and then, when our line has been straightened, to 
bear slightly to the left. Now we are crossing 
ground so torn by our barrage that no soil remains 
in place. Our shells have made holes nine or ten 
feet deep. 

We reach the enemy's front line, which has 
been blown to pieces. Dead bodies lie half buried 
under the fallen parapet and wounded are writh- 
ing in convulsions of pain. A ghastly business! We 
keep on. The barrage rolls ponderously forward, 
sowing death and destruction. Through clouds of 
smoke, I catch sight of German soldiers running 
away. Shall I fire at them? I pity the poor devils 
and have seen enough dead lying in the mud; but 
this is war, so I open fire. A German soldier falls. 
Did one of my bullets find a mark, or was he 
struck down by a shell? I shall never know. 

The German gunfire is getting heavier. Shells 
are bursting around and something hits me a stun- 
ning blow in the neck. I think I am wounded and 
hesitate before lifting my hand, fearing that my 
fingers will come away dripping with blood; but 
when I do gingerly touch my neck, I find it was 
only a lump of earth driven by an explosion. 

Our barrage grinds ahead; and wc advance 
behind the moving curtain of fire. Suddenly, I 
hear the blast of a whistle, which is a signal to 
halt. I am alone in a shell hole. Several minutes 
pass, and I risk a look around. To my surprise, I 
see my comrades plodding on, about a hundred 
yards forward. 1 start after them, but — not fifteen 
yards away — suddenly catch sight of a trench 
and in it about twenty of the enemy, all fully arm- 
ed. I dive into a shell hole, witixjut their having 
seen me. 

My comrades, who have not noticed the bit 
of trench, are still advancing against the enemy 
support line. An officer of our company is behind 
and I make my way towards him. I catch sight of 
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him, with a revolver in each hand, and point to 
the enemy trench. He understands and comes 
towards me. All of a sudden, fire breaks out close 
at hand. The officer hurries and I go with him. 
Oh! a terrible sight! A section in the second wave 
has come up a communication trench and opened 
fire with a machine-gun on the Germans, who 
must have come piling up from a dugout when 
our barrage had passed. Now they lie in a mass 
of grey, with blood splashed all around. One lifts 
a hand to his chest and falls in a dugout entrance. 
I shall never forget his face, a mask of tortured 
agony. 

Suddenly, I wonder what has become of 
Michaud. I haven't seen him since we climbed the 
parapet, as the attack began. We must have se- 
parated when the company extended to the right. 
I ask about him and am relieved that, at least, no 
one has seen him fall. 

We reach a line of railway whose rails and 
ties have been hurled in all directions. The sun is 
spreading golden rays over all this carnage and 
destruction, as though mocking at the strange folly 
of mankind. 



10 a. 



m. 



T have just found Michaud safe and sound. 
All the battalion's objectives have been attained. 
We have taken the German second support line 
and captured about fifty prisoners, all haggard and 
wild-eyed, as though they had traversed a hell on 
earth. Most of them are wounded. One young lad 
with a badly torn face is raising awful cries. An- 
other, with a leg torn away, is groaning; and his 
moans rend one's heart. l'\irther away lies one of 
our men, a young sohlier, a comrade of mine from 
the ohl IHOth. He is terribly wounded, and holds 
his beads in his one remaining hand. Time and 
again he calls for his mother, and when his suf- 
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ferings are more than he can endure prays for 
death. I can't stand the sight of his suffering, and 
walk away, with a great lump in my throat. 

Our men are consolidating the trenches we 
have taken. Suddenly, I catch sight of a private 
of the 24th Battalion, supported on the parapet by 
a German soldier. His bare chest reveals a gaping 
wound, which has been hastily dressed. Blood 
soaks his clothing and drips into the trench. His 
face is waxen and his lips are flecked with bright 
red foam. He mutters, but we cannot catch his 
words. A splinter of shell has driven through his 
chest and it is amazing he is still alive. The Ger- 
man is also badly wounded. It would seem that 
these two, enemies in life, are to be reconciled in 
death. The sight of them stirs compassion. I have 
seen awful sights this morning and find it bar'" 
to believe I am not even wounded. 

The attack is being pushed by other batta- 
lions of our Sth Brigade and our trench has been 
consolidated. There is a deep dugout, and I get 
permission from the company commander to ex- 
plore it with another soldier. The officer warns 
us that some Germans may still be inside. We go 
down, carrying a candle and grenades. No one is 
there. While my comrade is stowing away a bugle 
and an officer's revolver which hang on the wall, 
I collect the stuff lying on a table — paper, post- 
cards, a razor, a shaving brush, and a spiked hel- 
met; also some bottles of wine, which I shove into 
a bag. i hide the bag behind a plank, then we go 
up and notify our company commander that the 
dugout is suitable for his headquarters. He then 
goes d<jwn and takes possession. 



2p 



rn. 



We have now established telephone commun- 
ication with Battalion Headquarters and the other 
companies. While waiting for my tour of duty at 
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the 'phones, I am allowed to rest. I need rest bad- 
ly, after the march last night, the vigil without 
sleep, and all the events during the attack. I feel 
hungry, too, and realize I have had nothing to eat 
since leaving Marqueffles Farm. I open my pack 
and find some biscuits, soaked by last night's rain, 
also some tins of jam, which I stowed away be- 
fore we marched. Having eaten some of the bis- 
cuits and jam, I stretch out on the ground, but, in 
spite of overpowering weariness, I cannot sleep. 
The events of this awful day keep running through 
my mind. At last, however, my eye-lids close and 
I doze away. 

I have hardly got to sleep when our dugout 
is shaken by a heavy explosion. Orders are shout- 
ed outside. "Counter attack! Everybody up! Fix 
bayonets!" The troops pile up the dugout stairs 
and pour into the trench, with gas masks and steel 
helmets hastily adjusted. Outside the row is in- 
fernal. Machine-guns are firing everywhere and 
the guns are roaring their loudest. Our artillery, 
alert as always, has opened up at the first alarm 
and is giving fine support. A rain of shells is 
poured on the enemy lines. The German guns are 
also firing and their bursts are battering our pa- 
rapet. The trench, fortunately, is straight and 
deep and affords good protection. 

The bombardment lasts for an hour and then 
dies down. News drifts back to us from the firing 
line. The enemy attacked and was driven back 
with heavy losses. As we return to our dugout, our 
telephone communication is broken. Michaud and 
1 are detailed to make repairs. 

At one place as we go along, enemy fire has 
destroyed the trench and we are forced out into 
the open. Immediately, a few bullets sing past our 
ears. We find the break in our wires near a cap- 
tured machine gun post, which has scon bitter 
fighting, for around it lie ("ierman and Canadian 
dead, among whom I recognize a comrade of the 
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sii^nal section, killed by a bullet through the 
forehead. Blood has streamed down his face and 
congealed, giving the appearance of a gaping 
wound. 

As wc repair the broken wire, a shell bursts 
twenty yards away and a piece of steel, grazing our 
heads, drives into the ground between us. Barely 
a foot separates us, yet the fragment flew between. 

When the wires are mended, we hurry back 
to the company, only to learn that communication 
has not been restored. The wires must have been 
cut again as soon as our backs were turned. I have 
no desire to move out into the open again, but it is 
my duty to go. 

We make our way along a trench to the out- 
skirts of a ruined town. Ten feet from a commun- 
ication trench, a corporal is lying in a shell hole, 
with one arm gone and a great wound in his head. 
A dead comrade lies beside him. The corporal 
begs us to help him. He fell this morning in the at- 
tack. We cannot pause, but promise to send stret- 
cher-bearers as soon as possible. When we leave 
him, the tears rise in my eyes. What a rotten busi- 
ness war is ! 

August 16, 1917 

Xight is falling gently. The guns are silent 
and the quiet is impressive. I have just come on 
duty at the 'phones. Near me, the company com- 
mander is scribbling a report, and his sole surviv- 
ing officer. Lieut. Devarennc, is sleeping on a 
bunk. Two <jf our officers, Licuts. Gaticn and 
Huot, were killed in yesterday's fighting. 

The company commander orders Sergt. Du- 
buc to organize a carrying party for rations. The 
sergeant returns a few minutes later and reports 
that the party is ready. As he goes out, we wish 
him luck, lie stares at us oddly and says, "I don't 
think I shall see you again". Then he goes up the 
dugout stairs and disappears into the night. 
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Ten minutes later, a bombardment begins, 
more violent than any since the attack. Our dugout 
seems about to collapse. A voice shouts "Counter 
attack!"; and at the same moment communication 
with Battalion Headquarters is broken. 

We get orders to move out into the trench. In 
front of us, rockets are rising like fire-works, our 
signals mingling with the German. The roar of 
guns fills the air, machine-guns chatter viciously, 
and the sky is glowing with fantastic lights. A shell 
batters in the parapet and a number of soldiers 
surge towards the company commander, who or- 
ders them back to their posts. Wounded men fall 
and, unseen, are trampled on by their comrades. A 
wounded soldier, making his way back from the 
front line, shouts disconcerting news: "Our trench 
is taken and the Germans are attacking our sup- 
ports". I have a premonition that we are doomed. 
Out of 117 men, our company now numbers less 
than SO, as one platoon is away on the ration party. 
The front line has yielded, it seems. Can we do 
better, with our strength so reduced? No one 
knows; but our captain is calm and confident. He 
posts his men, with words of encouragement. Sergt. 
Godin jumps up out of the trench and gazes into 
the night. "The German flares are still far away", 
he reports. Machine-gun bullets sweep the parapet 
and it is hard to imagine how the brave N.C.O. 
escapes them. Beside me, a soldier who has suffer- 
ed a nervous collapse trembles in every limb, and 
is pitiful to see. 

The bombardment lasts for more than an 
hour; and we remain alert and anxious. Then it 
dies away, and quiet follows. 

Reports from the firing line are that the ene- 
my succeeded for a moment in penetrating our 
trenches, but was driven out with heavy casualties. 
Hundreds of dead were left in front of our line. 

After the an.vious time we have just had, all is 
now calm and peaceful. The enemy will not at- 
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tack again to-night, and we can rest. We must wait 
for the rations which are coming up, then we can 
drop off to sleep. 

There is an air of relaxation in the dugout. 
Even the company commander smiles at the rough 
jests of the men. Suddenly, an N.C.O. staggers in, 
his face haggard and his eyes staring. He is dusty 
and sweat is pouring down his face : "Sir" he cries, 
"of twenty-five men on the ration party only three 
are left. Lieut. Devarenne is dead and ". 

Horror stricken, we listen to the ghastly news. 
Our captain bows his head and weeps for his last 
officer and so manj- of his best men. 

August 22, 1917. 

We were to have been relieved on the night 
after the attack and here we are, a week later, still 
holding this miserable sector in which so many of 
our comrades have died. Each day the enemy has 
tried to regain some of the ground torn from his 
grasp. Prisoners say that German Great Head- 
quarters has ordered the ground retaken at all costs 
and that divisions of the Prussian Guard have been 
sent forward for the purpose. The German gene- 
rals know that our attack may involve the loss of 
Lens, and that, once Lens has fallen, they will be 
forced to abandon swampy ground beyond the 
town, this, in turn, baring Lille. That is why they 
are counter-attacking so determinedly. They have 
employed nearly eight divisions against our 1st and 
2nd Canadian Divisions, but our troops have been 
alert and watchful. All the same, our endurance is 
not boundless and I believe we have already given 
our best. Our own men arc clamouring for relief. 
The company strength is not over forty, and the 
forty are worn out with hardship and fatigue. 
There is a rumour that we will be relieved to- 
night; but we have heard the same story on each 
of the past six days. 
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For two days now we have occupied a cellar 
fitted up by the Germans with furniture from 
houses in the town and life would not be bad if our 
lines were not cut so repeatedly by shell fire. Over 
and over we have to go out in daylight and men 
killed in the attack are lying everywhere. Under 
the sun's rays, the faces have turned an oily green. 
The sight is horrible and the smell nauseating. 

This evening Sergt. Miller and Corp. Beaul- 
ne announce that we are to be relieved to-morrow 
night. This time the news is official. 

August 23, 1917 

At 4.30 o'clock this morning troops of our Sth 
Brigade are launched in an attack. By coincidence, 
the enemy chooses the same moment to counter-at- 
tack and the two forces meet in No Man's Land. 
Therd follows a fight to the death. The Germans, 
cut off by our barrage, can't get back to their 
trenches, nor can our men, so the fight is to a fin- 
ish. Up above our cellar a machine-gun, served by 
three of our best men, joins in the battle, under a 
bombardment which shakes the ground. A sergeant 
struck in the legs by machine-gun bullets, has drag- 
ged himself back from the firing line. I help him 
into the cellar and, as his wounds have not been 
dressed, do the best I can for him. The bombard- 
ment increases and shells rock the earth over our 
heads. A hundred yards away a giant tree is up- 
rooted and falls, blocking a trench. A shell bursts 
above us, filling our cellar with flying plaster and 
brick. Our candles are snuffed out by the blast, but 
Michaud, dead with fatigue, sleeps in a corner and 
all the hideous commotion fails to waken him. I 
can't sleep as he does, for my nerves are all on 
edge. I haven't slept for three days and jump at 
every noise. Wounded men pass along the trench 
above us and shout to us for water, but we haven't 
a drop to give them. Suddenly, I remember a Ger- 
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man water-bottle, which I found in a dugout on 
the day of the attack. I don't know what is in it, 
but drag it it out and find it full of a black fluid, 
which seems to be coffee. Though eight days old, 
the stuff is not bad to taste. I offer it to a wounded 
man, who drinks in great gulps, though I beseech 
him to spare a few drops for me. 

The bombardment lasts all day. At times it 
dies down a little, only to rise more intense than 
before.. Our Colonel says it is the worst shelling 
the 22nd Battalion has endured since the Battle 
of Courcelette. 

10 p.m. 

The barrage has not died down and we leave 
our cellars under fire, which threatens to annihil- 
ate us. The trenches above hardly exist and we are 
often uncertain which way to go. We stumble on, 
however, aided at times by the light of flares ris- 
ing from the front lines. We reach a vast cavern, 
halt, and wait for the rest of our company. The 
cavern is full of wounded, waiting to be evacuated 
when the shelling dies down. In one corner is a 
pile of captured rifles and machine-guns. Soldiers, 
sitting on the ground, are eating rations left by the 
Germans. To one side, a young soldier is moaning 
feebly. He is fatally wounded, and I am touched 
by the thought that he will not live to enjoy the 
rear, after the victory in which he has bravely tak- 
en part. 

Orders are shouted and the company assem- 
bles for the march, moving off over ground torn 
by shell fire. After an hour, we reach Cite St. 
Pierre, where we halt to rest. The danger is now 
oven Far behind us, flares rise and fall in the sky, 
and the grinding roar of battle still echoes in our 
ears. I am weary, and only the prospect of rest 
gives me the strength to keep on. 

As day dawns, we arrive in Angres. To a 
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Spectator the sight of the companies marching in 
would be impressive. Coming from the furnace, 
after eight days of hardship and sorrow, the men's 
faces are haggard and their clothing torn and dus- 
ty, but their eyes shine with the light of pride in 
victory. 

In Angres, busses are waiting and we climb 
aboard without delay. We set off and pass through 
a number of villages, whose inhabitants are roused 
by the shouts of our men as they display trophies 
taken in the battle. I myself have on the spiked 
German helmet I found on the day of the attack. 

We roll along now amid sweet-smelling 
fields, which seem like acres of Paradise, after the 
torn and blasted fields of battle. A lump rises in my 
throat at the sight of these green lands, which some 
of us had not expected to see again. The air is laden 
with the scents of the fields and woods through 
which we pass. 

I have forgotten weariness and my heart beats 
joyously, as the busses bear us further and further 
from the fields of death. We reach the crest of a 
high hill and, far away, I can see the area of our 
recent experience. I try to forget the thoughts the 
sight awakens and, instead, dwell upon the pretty 
village to which the busses are doubtless conveying 
us. The area we are passing through is new to me, 
but we make a great detour and suddenly, to my 
disappointment, arrive in the familiar village of 
Servins. The rows of dreary huts depress me. A 
rest in this place won't be so good. 

PETIT-SERVINS 

August 24, 1917 

As soon as we debuss, the battalion parades. 
What a contrast to the night when we marched 
from Marqueffles Farm! Whole sections are miss- 
ing from the ranks and the battalion has lost more 
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than half its strength. Our company has suffered 
the worst of all. About forty men are left out of 
the one hundred and seventeen who went into 
battle. Our Colonel inspects the battalion, then 
roll-call begins. I scan the ranks for my old com- 
panions of Valcartier. Dibgate, and Shoreham. 
Many are missing, and some we shall not see again. 
Only those who have experienced a roll-call after 
battle can realize the grief one feels when com- 
rades do not answer as their names are called. 

August 25, 1917. 

We have slept like animals for fifteen hours, 
and now the hut resounds with laughter, as the 
men waken, rested and refreshed. It seems strange 
not to have the noise of battle grinding eternally 
in one's ears. 

In the door of the hut, bare-footed urchins 

are selling oranges and chocolates, but I haven't a 

copper in my pockets. However, by to-night we 

shall have drawn our pay and will be able to buy 

•a few comforts. 

I leave the hut and walk through the fields, 
to breathe the life-giving air of the countryside, 
and to forget the scenes of recent horror. When I 
get back, I write letters home, giving my impres- 
sions of the battle, then go to the village church to 
thank God for having protected me. A number of 
soldiers, with the same intent, have reached the 
church before me. Kneeling devoutly at the foot of 
the altar, they offer silent prayers. 

HOUDAIN 

August 2S, 1917. 

I am taking a course in carrier pigeons at 
Houdain, a large town about thirty kilometres 
back of the line, untouched by war. Houses are in- 
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tact and the surrounding fields are aglow with the 
golden harvest. I feel immense content here, far 
from the noise of the guns. Each evening I join the 
kind people with whom I am billeted and delight 
in the family life I have missed for so long. I try 
to forget the war, in order to enjoy the calm and 
peace of my surroundings. Alas! the happy days 
won't last long and soon I must report back to my 
company. 

September!, 1917. 

I am back with the battalion and have resum- 
ed life under distasteful military discipline. Rein- 
forcements arrived while I was away and there is 
a rumour that an attack on Lens is planned. The 
last battle is still vivid in my mind and the thought 
of attacking again sickens me. However, I can't 
avoid the duties that are a soldier's, so, with res- 
ignation, I aw^'t whatever events lie in store. 

MONT ST. ELOI 

October 15, 1917. 

Several weeks have passed since the first 
rumour of an attack on Lens. For a few days we 
rehearsed the battle on the great plain between 
Neuville St. Vaast and Mont St. Eloi. Since then 
we have waited an.xiously to hear when the attack 
would be launched, meanwhile carrying out a rou- 
tine trench tour in the line. Now rumour has it 
that we are to leave for Belgian Flanders. Veterans 
of the battalion, who fought previously in Flan- 
ders, hear this report without enthusiasm. As for 
me, one front is the same as another. 

October IB. 1917 

The rumours about Flanders are true. Yester- 
day we made preparations for departure and this 
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morning our battalion forms up at the foot of 
Mont St. Eloi, and at 9 o'clock marches off along 
the dusty road. We march all day, with a halt of 
ten minutes every hour. When we reach Magni- 
court, night has fallen and we are tired. On the 
march we passed through Le Pendu, Camblain 
TAbbe, Cambligneul, Villers-Chatel, Mingoval 
Bethonsart, Frevillers, and Magnicourt-en-Comte. 

MAGNICOURT-EN-COMTE 

October 20, 1917. 

We are billeted in a barn with shell holes in 
the roof. I don't know why, but our march towarjls 
Belgium has been halted. This morning the batta- 
lion attends Mass in the village church, and I re- 
turn later to attend a civilian Mass. I admire the 
inhabitants of this town. They have preserved the 
lovely traditions of other days, which, at home, are 
in danger of being forgotten. 

1^, October 23, 1917. 

To-night we leave Magnicourt for Tinques, 
where we are to entrain for Flanders. The night 
is dark and the road muddy. We splash along for 
an hour, then reach the railway station, where a 
train of cattle cars is waiting. On each car is a 
label "Quarante hommes ou huit chevaux". From 
the open doors wafts a stabley smell, and a soldier 
grumbles: "J never agreed to travel in cattle cars 
when I enlisted". "If you don't like your job, why 
don't you change it?" a comrade replies, sarcasti- 
cally. 

In the van carrying us to new scenes and ad- 
ventures the dark is profound. In a corner, the 
glow of cigarettes reminds me of the eyes of wild 
animals staring from a dark hiding place. For a 
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time, I wonder what will happen to us in Flanders, 
then I rest my head on my pack and fall asleep. 

October 24, 1917 

This morning we detrain in Caestre, a pretty 
town not far from the Belgian border. Rain is fal- 
ling and thick fog lies around. We spend the morn- 
ing unloading guns and wagons belonging to our 
2nd Canadian Division. To-night we are in tents 
in a muddy field, and pass long hours, shivering 
so that sleep is impossible. 

FLANDERS 

November 4, 1917 

We left Caestre about noon yesterday. Now 
we are in Toronto Camp waiting for orders to 
move up into the line. The camp, a dreary place, 
with all the roads deep in mud, stands in a wide 
plain. Here and there a lonely farmhouse shows up 
through the fog. The impression is appallingly 
drab, but I won't experience much of it, for I have 
been ordered, with five other signallers and four 
runners, to report to the Headquarters of the Sth 
Brigade in the line. We are to leave at 10 o'clock, 
and the long tramp may last until dark. We go to 
the kitchens and ask for food to eat on the way, but 
get only two biscuits apiece, as the day's rations 
have not arrived. 

We set off across unknown country, guided by 
a corporal, who has little information beyond a 
map location forwarded by Brigade. We pass 
through Foperinghe and about noon enter Ypres. 
The Cloth Hall, once a triumph of architectural 
beauty, has been burned and battered by shell fire, 
and the cathedral, the cloisters, and many fine 
buildings have been blown to pieces by enemy 
guns. 
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We reach the canal and cross on a foot-bridge. 
Beyond, a plain stretches as far as the eye can see, 
without vegetation or sign of life. Everywhere are 
shell holes, brimming w^ith liquid mud. Here and 
there are villages, whose ruins have all but disap- 
peared. 

There are several roads forward and we take 
one at random, with no certainty that we are going 
in the right direction. Tired out, we halt at last by 
the roadside and munch the biscuits we got in the 
morning. Two soldiers of our party produce iron 
rations w^hich they have carried ever since they 
came to France, and share them with the rest of us. 

The corporal studies his map, but can't find 
out where we are, as the dreary plain stretches 
before us, with no landmark visible. Some of our 
party suggest returning to Ypres, but the corporal 
is determined to keep on, so we plod forward, with 
our packs growing heavier each moment and the 
straps cutting cruelly into our shoulders. 

Night is approaching, and we have taken the 
wrong road. We met a few English soldiers, but 
none could direct us. They did not even know that 
Canadian troops were in Belgium. At dusk, we 
find some English engineers in dugouts beside a 
canal. Our corporal asks to see an officer and while 
he goes into a dugout, we throw ourselves on the 
ground to rest. I am utterly exhausted. If only we 
can stay here for the night, instead of marching on. 
In half an hour, our corpora! returns. He has tele- 
phoned to rear headquarters of the 5th Brigade in 
Ypres. We have marched in the wrong direction. 
The canal in front of us is the canal we crossed at 
ncmn. The corporal says we must return to Ypres 
at once and join a ration convoy, going up to ad- 
vanced Brigade Headquarters. We ask the engi- 
neers for food, but their rations have been eaten to 
the last crumb. Accordingly, we tramp off with 
stomachs empty, feet trailing, and clothing thick 
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with mud. We halt frequently, for we are almost 
at the end of our endurance. 

When we reach Ypres, it is after midnight. 
We get some hot coffee, cheese, and bread ; then 
throw ourselves down, clothing and all, on bunks 
of strung wire. We have only two hours to sleep, 
for the ration party leaves at 3 a.m. 

Just as I fall asleep, a queer shriek, wakens me 
and a heavy explosion shakes our shelter. Enemy 
long range guns are shelling. A few soldiers leave 
to sleep in a safer place, but I am too weary to 
move and too fed-up to care what happens. More 
shells pass over, with a whine which is almost 
agreeable. Then, after a time, there is silence. 

"'■ November S, \9 17. 

The harsh voice of an N. C. O. wakens me. 
"Get up, men, it's time to go". It is still dark and 
I feel as though I had slept for a few moments 
only. In the dark, I find my rifle, pack, and gas- 
mask, and stumble out. In the sky, stars are still 
shining and I shiver with the cold. My eye-lids 
droop in spite of all I can do, and I want to sleep 
and sleep and rest my arms and legs, which ache 
abominably. Horses appear out of the dark, each 
laden with heavy bags of rations. Following them, 
we march off and cross the canal, then trudge 
along a road towards the front. 

We haven't gone three miles, but I don't think 
I can go much further. The horses set a fast pace 
and we have to keep up with them, or lose our 
way, as we did yesterday. Every once in a while. 1 
stumble into a muddy hole, or bruise myself 
against a jutting stone. A strap hangs from one of 
the horses. I seize it and let the horse drag me 
forward. 

All at once the sky in front of us and to the 
flanks is lit by flashes of fire. The front line forms 
a salient, and our party seems to be going forward 
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in the centre. Our artillery has opened and our 
^ns are vomiting great masses of steel. From the 
German lines signal rockets rise and the enemy 
guns open in answer. Shells burst near the road 
and I squeeze close to the poor old horse for pro- 
tection. Our guns are near at hand and I hear the 
voices of the artillerymen, foUow^ed by the bark of 
the guns, which spit great tongues of flame. 

As daylight increases, the bombardment is less 
intense. We pass through Zonnebeke. A few char- 
red walls are still standing. In the mud, beside a 
gun which has been silenced, lie two artillerymen, 
surrounded by the cases of the shells they fired be- 
fore death came to them. 

Outside the village we halt, as the horses can 
go no further. In a flooded trench, the bloated 
bodies of some German soldiers are floating. Here 
and there, too. arms and legs of dead men stick 
out from the mud, and awful faces appear, black- 
ened by days and weeks under the beating sun. I 
try to turn from these dreadful sights, but wherever 
I look dead bodies emerge, shapelessly, from their 
shrouds of mud. 

The N. C. O. in charge of our party has sent 
two men to look for 5th Brigade H. Q., as our 
guide has lost his way. A shell bursts and drenches 
us with flying mud. More follow, and we crouch 
behind a block of concrete, which we find nearby. 
For an hour we wait, then the men sent forward 
by the N. C. O. return, having found the H. Q. 
we were looking for. Now we are each ordered to 
carry two sacks of rations and two tins of water in 
addition to our equipment. I hoist the sacks to my 
shoulders and, with a water can in each hand, stag- 
ger forward. 

Suddenly. I hear the warning shriek of a shell. 
It will be close, and I pitch to the ground, equip- 
ment, bags, water cans, and all. The shell drives 
into the mud two feet away and I live a lifetime 
waiting for it to burst, but no explosion occurs. As 
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fast as I can, I jump to my feet. I can't see, for my 
eyes are full of mud, so I stumble and am falling, 
but a comrade rushes over and holds me up. "Are 
you hurt"? he cries, anxiously. "No", I answer, 
"the shell was a dud, but my eyes are full of mud". 
"If it's only mud, don't worry. I saw you disappear 
in flying sheets of mud and closed my eyes not to 
see more. It's a miracle you're still alive". 

Having been delayed, we hurry to catch up 
with our party and soon reach the concrete pill- 
box occupied by Brigade H. Q. Worn out comple- 
tely, I sink in a corner and soon go off to sleep. 

When I waken, rations have been issued and 
the corporal has saved mine. I eat hungrily, then 
go outside to get a breath of air. At the door, a 
smell of corruption sickens me and a comrade ex- 
plains that the bodies of several Germans are 
caught under blocks of concrete a few feet away. 
In the British offensive, more than a month ago, 
our barrage battered this position, burying a num- 
ber of Germans in the debris. 

In front of us, about two miles away, stands 
Passchendaele Ridge, and nearer stretches the low- 
lying plain, pitted with shell holes full of stagnant 
water. All about, desolation reigns supreme. No 
house is visible; only the naked plain. It would 
seem that life could never return to these fields 
of abundant death. 

November 6, 1917. 

Signallers and runners from different batta- 
lions have reported and our pill-box is overflow- 
ing. There is not room to sit down and we must 
stand. Outside, the battle rages, and our nerves are 
all on edge. 

A battalion of our brigade has attacked and 
we are waiting anxiously for news. 'I'hrough a 
loophole, 1 watch the bursting shells. One tears 
up the ground and curiously agitates the water in 
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all surrounding holes. Others are battering the 
crest of Passchendaele Ridge. 

A number of wounded men drift back from 
the attack, plastered in mud. The assault is being 
pressed, but our men have suffered heavily from 
machine-gun fire. A few prisoners arrive, with 
blanched, haggard faces, and a scout of our batta- 
lion comes in, dripping with blood. He carried a 
machine-gun to 22nd Battalion Headquarters and 
has helped to evacuate the wounded. 

A drizzling rain is falling, depressing every- 
body. I am ordered to go for water and, as no one 
volunteers to go with me, set off alone, carrying 
empty water cans to the improvised well, a barrel, 
into which filters the dirty water from round- 
about. Lime has been thrown in to make the water 
fit to drink, but not thirty yards away are bodies, 
under a light covering of soil. I fill my cans and, 
though a salvo of shells makes me crouch on the 
way, arrive back in the pill-box without misad- 
venture. 

The bombardment increases and a faint smell 
of gas drifts into our post. It gets stronger, and we 
put on our masks. I am tired standing up hour 
after hour, so try to sit down, but there is not room. 
I go to the door and see a signaller, Sevigny, rest- 
ing peacefully on a stretcher outside. 

As 1 go through the door, the smell of corrup- 
tion nauseates me. This happens every time a man 
enters or leaves the post. J look carefully at the 
ground and make out the shape of a body, half 
covered by a block of concrete. Mud and plaster 
conceal the rest, yet we stir it with our feet each 
time we go in or out the door. I go over to Sevigny 
and there, too, the smell is appalling. His stretcher 
rests on blocks of concrete and broken stone, 
beneath which more bodies must lie concealed. 
Sevigny tells me that when the smell gets too 
strong, he puts on a gas mask. 
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YPRES 

November 9, 1917. 

We came back to Ypres the night before last, 
across the muddy fields of the Salient, and I have 
just slept peacefully in the ruins of an old con- 
vent. 

This afternoon we join the rear details of the 
22nd Battalion, on the plain which witnessed hard 
fighting in 1915. Nearby is a cemetery, in which 
lie hundreds of the men who died in the glorious 
fighting of that period. 

Rain is falling, my clothing is soaked, and 
■mud clings to my boots. I look for a shelter, but all 
kre occupied. Those that remain are completely 
flooded. What a miserable night it promises to be! 
Sevigny and Monastesse have disappeared and I 
don't know where they have gone. I take another 
look around, but not a vacant spot remains. 

It is now dark and the rain, running down my 
back, starts me shivering. My feet are cold as ice 
and my boots are full of water. To keep warm, I 
walk up and down, but the night is dark and every 
moment I trip over some obstruction. At last, I 
find a dugout and grope my way inside. I splash 
into water up to my knees, but my hand strikes an 
empty box floating on the surface. I seize the box, 
sink it to the bottom, and sit down on top. With my 
back against one of the dugout's tottering supports 
and my feet braced against another, I sit as long as 
I can. When my legs cramp in this position, I let 
them flop into the icy water. The hours are endless 
and I am unutterably weary. My eyes close, but 
the vast discomfort prevents real sleep. My legs 
and arms ache and I am tempted to look for some 
more comfortable place, but it would be useless, 
for the night is black as ink and rain is beating 
down steadily. 

I decide to think of home. Our parish church, 
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our own little cottage, a good warm bed — how far 
aw^ay these are! It seems madness to hope that 
happy days may come again, after the war is over. 
I begin to fear that the war may last for ever — 
and ever — and the thought depresses me pro- 
foundly. 

I hear the footsteps of a poor comrade, search- 
ing vainly for some place to rest. I offer to share 
my miserable hole, but he goes of f to look, for a bet- 
ter place. Finding myself alone again, I weep and 
don't even bother to wipe the tears away. Why 
should I? I am alone and nobody sees me. But, 
after all, there is One who sees. So to this great 
Friend and Comforter, whom I serve, I offer the 
devotion of my weary heart. 

November 10, 1917. 

At dawn, I leave the miserable shelter and 
set out on the main road to Ypres. My legs, stif- 
fened by the cold and wet, drag badly at first, but 
bit by bit they limber up. 

When I come to the end of my strength I 
stop, then walk on more slowly.l reach a Y.M.C.A. 
hut, on which a notice is posted: "Open at 6 
a.m. for distribution of coffee to troops from the 
trenches". The doors are closed and while waiting 
for them to open, I walk up and down the road. 
Hunger is gnawing at my vitals, as I have had no 
food since yesterday at noon. The doors open at 
last and I go inside, drink two cups of steaming 
coffee, eat some biscuits, then my head sinks down 
and I fall asleep. 

When I waken, the rain is over, but the 
ground is wrapped in heavy mist. 1 rejoin the rear 
details of the 22nd and set about finding a comfor- 
table shelter. Soon I discover one, and settle down 
to rest. 

My feet are swollen and painful and I take 
off my boots for the first time in a week. I go to 
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sleep, but am awakened and recognize Michaud's 
voice outside. The battalion is back from the 
trenches, after having a bad time. I soon find 
Gagnon, Brabant, Lavoie, De la Cueva, and other 
comrades. Their haggard faces are pitiable. De la 
Cueva says it w^as the worst tour in all his expe- 
rience as a soldier. "The bombardment was dread- 
ful", he tells me, "and I said my beads in the tren- 
ches, for there seemed no chance of coming out 
alive". 

LIGNY-LES-AIRE 

December 23, 1917. 

Our battalion is now in billets for a month's 
i^e'st. What a satisfaction it is to live in a village 
untouched by war; to breathe the air of the sweet 
fields, untainted by high explosive or poison gas; 
and to sleep at night, undisturbed by the roar of 
guns. 

Soon it will be Christmas, and a group of 
soldiers, among whom are some real artists, have 
been appointed to arrange the singing for Mid- 
night Mass. 

The holiday brings memories so vivid that 
they seem to date from yesterday, but we know that 
this will not be as the Christmases of other years. 
We shall not be surrounded this year by love and 
affection, nor even by assurance that we shall ever 
see those dear to us again. 

December 24, 1917. 

There is commotion in the narrow streets of 
this little town, as our men hurry about, providing 
for their Christmas celebrations. This morning the 
six signallers of our section each received ninety 
francs pay. At nearby farms, I have bought a rab- 
bit, a chicken, a roast of pork, and vegetables, and 
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the good wife of a miner has agreed to cook for us. 
She is to charge us twenty francs and to provide 
wine and fried potatoes. 

The day seems long, but at last our section 
gathers in the home of Monsieur Evrard Dubois, 
who joins us, w^hile his wife is cooking our meal. 
We sing the old songs of French Canada ; and Ma- 
demoiselle Cadart, a niece of Monsieur Dubois', 
sings "Coeur de Frangaise", a war ballad, which 
touches our emotions. Mademoiselle Cadart was 
a German prisoner for nearly three years, but 
when we ask her about the experience her face 
darkens and she avoids a direct reply. 

All at once, a bugle sounds and the village 
church bells ring out their Christmas summons, in 
answer to which our company marches to the 
church. 

Now, under the vaulted roof of the church 
there is joyous singing of familiar airs, which 
waken in our hearts memories of Christmases 
across the sea. The congregation is stirred, as our 
men, singing in harmony, offer prayer, which is 
carried on high by lovely music. I thank God for 
having protected me and ask Him to guard me 
still, so that I may return home, there to enjoy yet 
another Christmas of Peace. 

Now hundreds of our men receive Holy Com- 
munion, to the great surprise of the civilians 
many of whom have come to our Midnight Mass 
more through curiosity than devotion. 

When the Mass is over, we hurry away to 
supper and find a table groaning with good cheer. 
The cooking of Madame Dubois provides a treat, 
and for half an hour we eat silently, with deep sa- 
tisfaction. 

When the meal is over, we return to our rick- 
ety barn, with blankets and a pile <jf straw for beds. 
I think of the more comfortable beds at home, 
but think, too, of the Babe in the .Manger, 
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who cares for us so unceasingly. To-night we are 
sleeping in a barn, as He slept so many years ago. 

Christmas, 1917. 

The bugle sounds reveille. I hate it to-day; 
for it emphasizes that we are at war. Over there, 
the bells of the village church are pealing. When, 
I wonder, will they ring out the news of peace? I 
attend disinterestedly to my morning's duties, with 
loneliness in my heart. 

As I tramp about, I picture our family at 
home, but my place is empty and in my imagina- 
tion, my mother's face shows anxiety. Perhaps she 
is thinking of the one who is away. My father is 
looking off into the distance. Perhaps he, too, is 
tliinking of the son who used to read to him beside 
the fire. Oh, how I long to hold them in my arms, 
and never to leave them again. 

The day drags along, and the bugle sounds 
for dinner. A few dainties are distributed, as one 
would give trifles to children to console them in 
some childish sorrow. Each of us gets some little 
gifts, which recall the merry Christmases of long 
ago. 

In the evening, 1 am called by the Quarter- 
master, who hands me a big khaki-coloured bag 
from Canada, stamped with a Red Cross. 1 run to 
my hut, spread my blanket, and pour out all the 
bag contains. Like a child with a Christmas stock- 
ing, T can't restrain cries of satisfaction. There are 
cigarettes, tobacco, a pipe, socks, a woollen vest. 
From the vest a card falls out, and 1 read: "Our 
best wishes for Christmas and the New Year". 
There is no signature, but 1 know the writing, 
which hurt me so deeply on the 3rd of last Februa- 
ry. I put the gifts back in the bag and give it to a 
comrade. Then, to be alone, 1 wander to the open 
fields, covered with a soft mantle of snow, where 
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the cold air of evening blows soothingly in my 
face. 

After a long time, I return to the village, 
where the little church affords a place to calm the 
painful thoughts in my mind. Night is falling and 
the lamp in the Sanctuary shines brilliantly from 
the surrounding gloom. In the shadow is the 
manger where the Infant Jesus lies. I pray for a 
long time and, comforted, walk slowly back to our 
billet. 

January 18, 1918. 

Our period of rest is almost over, and soon we 
must take the weary road that leads back to the 
trenches. The collapse of Russia will permit Ger- 
many to try a great blow against us in the spring. 
What will the Staffs of the Allied Armies do? 
Dark clouds are gathering and threatening us. Oh, 
when will this cruel war be over and victory be 
ours? Heavy sacrifices must first be made, for we 
shall have to hurl back the grey-clad hordes who 
again will swarm into France. The task will be a 
long and dreadful one. 

AUCHEL 

March 22, 1918. 

We are standing to. The German offensive 
opened yesterday and the enemy has thrown into 
action the reserves released from service in the 
East. If we can face the storm for a few months, 
victory will be ours. We shall resist, but awful 
days lie ahead. Already, anxious times have begun. 
Orders and counter-orders pour in to Battalion 
Headquarters and the men are uneasy and restless. 
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MONTST. ELOI 

March 23, 1918. 

We leave Auchel in lorries for Mont St. Eloi 
and as soon as we arrive, the battalion is paraded. 
Strict discipline prevails and we go to our billets 
with orders not to leave them under pain of heavy 
punishment. 

March 24, 1918. 

This morning we attend Mass in the open 
air and I take part with emotion. The troops are 
offering to God the sacrifice which the days ahead 
will not fail to demand. The grinding roar of bat- 
lie rises from far away, as the prayers are said. 
"When Mass is over, we return to our huts, but are 
hot allowed to wander outside and enjoy the soft 
breeze of spring, though soon, perhaps, we must 
die in battle. > 

6 p.m. 

All day we have remained at the alert. Our 
generals foresee an attack against our positions on 
Vimy Ridge. To-night I feel tired and fed-up. 
Rumour has it that we are to march before morn- 
ing towards the Somme, where battle is now rag- 
ing. The news leave me indifferent and 1 resign 
myself to accept whatever fate happens to lie in 
store. 

BIENVILLERS-AU-BOIS 

March 27, 1918. 

We have just completed one of the longest 
and hardest marches in all my experience as a 
soldier. Leaving Ecoivres last night, we covered a 
distance of more than forty kilometres. Hour after 
hour, loaded with equipment and extra ammuni- 
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tion, we tramped along the stony Arras- Cambrai 
road. With our legs dragging, our feet aching 
fiercely, and our minds a weary blank, we kept 
plodding towards the sound of guns, protected by 
a screen of scouts and machine-gunners and not 
knowing at what moment we might come in con- 
tact with the enemy. But nothing happened, and at 
10.30 this morning we stumbled wearily into Bien- 
villers-au-Bois. 

6 p.m. 

We are at the alert and it is impossible to rest. 
Whenever our eyes close, the bugle sounds "fall 
in", then, after standing in full battle equipment, 
waiting for orders which do not come, we return 
to billets, cursing the officers for causing so much 
commotion. 

This village is witnessing tragedy to-night. 
Shells are battering down walls and gutting houses. 
For the second time since the war began, the civi- 
lians are leaving all that has become dear to them 
through the associations of happy years. Others are 
determined to stay beneath the roofs that are their 
own. They can't bear to leave their belongings and 
household gods to the enemy. 

News from the battle front is bad. The British 
Fifth Army, commanded by General Gough, has 
suffered the full shock of battle and has had a se- 
rious reverse. The enemy has pierced the British 
front and an avalanche is pouring through the gap, 
threatening to drive between the British and 
French Armies in front of Amiens. 

We get orders to stand by, and sleep with our 
packs on our backs. I feel downhearted. My mind 
is haunted by the awful events of recent days and I 
can't get to sleep. 
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Holy Thursday, 
1918. 

With my whole mind absorbed in the dire 
events of the last few days, I had forgotten that 
this was Holy Week. The heavy thunder of the 
guns is in our ears and a rumour has spread that 
we move forward into battle to-night. I believe 
I shall not come out alive, and write a long letter 
home, speaking of my love and devotion without 
restraint, for I do not think I shall write again. 
This letter I give to our chaplain, asking him to 
see that it is forwarded if I fail to return. But he 
answers, "Have no fear; you will come back in 
safety". After hearing a few more words of gentle 
encouragement, I return to my comrades with a 
lighter heart. 

BAILLEULVAL 
PAS DE CALAIS 

The battalion is in the line, but I am with the 
rear details. My company commander told me to 
stay out, in view of my long service in the batta- 
lion without leave. 

Men of a carrying party arrive from the 
trenches with the news that our chaplain, the 
Reverend Father Crochetiere, has been killed by 
a shell. He was loved and respected by all our 
men, even by those to whom religion meant little, 
and his death is a bad blow for the battalion. 

I saw one corporal whose eyes filled with 
tears when he heard the news. The good father 
had brought about his reconciliation with God, 
whom the corporal had failed to serve for nearly 
fifteen years. We were in billets in Bienvillers- 
au-Bois at the time. The good priest called the 
corporal aside and, while the roar of distant bat- 
tle echoed in the air, heard his humble confes- 
sion. The corporal came back to us afterwards, 
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his face serene and his heart filled with happi- 
ness. 

NEUVILLE VITASSE SECTOR 
FRONT LINE 

April 12, 1918. 

At 5.30 this morning, the enemy opened a 
heavy bombardment of our front and in a few 
minutes our telephone wires were broken. It is 
useless to try to restore communication under 
such fire and we remain cut off from the other 
companies. Crouching in our concrete dugout, not 
more than six feet square, we wait anxiously for 
a German attack, which undoubtedly is coming. 
The shelling keeps up and our dugout rocks, as a 
boat rocks when slapped by angry waves. All of 
a sudden there is a shock, more violent than be- 
fore, as the door of our dugout is blown to pieces. 
Only a moment before, the company commander 
had moved the sentry from the door, not wishing 
to sacrifice a man in vain. 

Suddenly, we catch sight of German infan- 
try, coming down the slope of a hill in waves of 
assault. The sight alarms me and instinctively I 
reach for my rifle. Now the enemy waves are 
caught in our barrage and disappear at times in 
the dense smoke of bursting shells. Our salvos 
tear their formation. Their losses are heavy and 
the weight of our barrage is increasing, 

A few waves have survived our murderous 
fire and are approaching our front line trenches. 
The commanding officer of "A" Coy. counter- 
attacks at the head of his men. Machine-guns are 
firing steadily and the bayonets of our men flash 
in the sun. Some of the Germans, dismayed by the 
fierceness of our counter-attack, retreat, and are 
struck down by our barrage; others, killed with 
the bayonet, slide into holes dug by the bursts of 
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their own shells. Not a German has reached our 
trenches alive. 

Now the enemy, exasperated by the repulse 
of the attack, is subjecting us to devastating fire. 
Our support companies are suffering cruelly and 
we remain, believing our turn soon must come. 

A shell has just exploded against our dug- 
out. The shock was dreadful and for some mo- 
ments, being stunned, I knew nothing of what was 
taking place around. 

Now the dugout is swept by a wave of fumes, 
which cloud our brains and induce a retching 
nausea. Our commander. Major Roy, has main- 
tained an attitude of unperturbed calm. All the 
shelling has not affected him. He is alert, and 
watching for another German attack. If the enemy 
penetrates our trenches, we have orders to fight 
to the death. Another shell bursts at the door of 
our dugout and again we are choked and blinded 
by clouds of dust. 

Hours pass, but the enemy does not attack. 
About 10.30 at night the bombardment dies away 
and quiet settles over the whole front. 

April 13, 1918. 

We have moved to an old German dugout, 
twenty feet deep. Our former dugout was no 
longer serviceable, as enemy batteries kept it 
under continual fire. 

I am tired out. The bombardment cut our 
wires and we spent the whole night re-establishing 
communication, in an area swept by machine- 
gun fire. All the time bullets sang in our ears, and 
it seemed that 1 had only to stretch out my hand 
to touch them as they flew by. In the dark, I fell 
into a deep trench and ever since have suffered 
sharp pain. 

For two days now the enemy has been firing 
gas shells. The air is heavy with fumes, and we 
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wear masks a great deal of the time. For two 
days also we have suffered from thirst, as no 
water ration has reached us. Having no water, I 
have been able to swallow little food, and I am 
weak as a result. There is a rumour that we are to 
be relieved to-morrow night. I hope it is true, 
though I wonder how I shall march to the rear. 
I am so weak that it won't be easy. 

April 14, 1918. 

We are to be relieved to-night. My strength 
has gone, and I wonder if I can make the twenty 
kilometres back to Bailleulmont. 

About 1 1 o'clock, we leave the firing line. We 
have not reached the last line of trenches and the 
enemy is shelling. Next comes a dangerous area, 
which wx must cross in the open. My comrades 
hurry on; but I fall headlong into an abandoned 
trench. 1 long to lie until a shell puts me out of my 
misery, but quickly reject this cowardly idea and, 
"with an effort, hoist myself out of the trench and 
stagger on. 

By the time 1 get out, my comrades have 
disappeared. Behind me, German flares rise high 
into the air and a shell bursts about twenty feet 
away, with a sheet of flame. I fall into a shell 
hole. Barbed wire tears my clothing and puttees. I 
struggle desperately for a moment, then break 
away and stumble on once more. All at once I 
hear the voice of an officer in the dark and in 
another moment catch up to my company. 

We halt in a ruined village. IVly legs are 
heavy, the blood pounds in my temples, and I 
thirst, oh how I thirst. In the dark, I catch sight 
of a feeble light from the gunpits of some artille- 
rymen. "Water", 1 beg. "Oh, give me water". A 
sergeant hands me a big can and in great gulps 1 
drink the wonderful water down. Suddenly, the 
can is torn from my hands by comrades who have 
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followed me and are eager to drink too. The 
sergeant points to a well close at hand and they 
swarm around it. I thank the N. C. O. for the 
water, then rejoin the company, which is still 
halted beside the road. 

The last few miles of the march have ex- 
hausted me completely. Since I fell into the 
trench, I have had sharp pain in my back, and I 
can't finish the march. I report to Major Roy, our 
company commander, who listens understandingly 
to my story, gives me permission to rest as long 
as I must, and when I feel better to continue on 
to Bailleulmont. 

I am overpowered by fatigue and sink beside 
the road. I hear orders shouted in the dark and the 
tramp of men marching off, but the sounds are 
confused in my mind, and soon I sleep heavily. 

The noise of a marching company wakens me. 
How long have I been asleep? I have no idea. My 
eye-lids are still heavy, and it is still night. I get 
up and for an hour march at the rear of the com- 
pany, but I can't keep up with them. The last men 
are out of sight and the tramp of their feet comes 
back only as the sound of waves on a far-away 
shore. The straps of my pack are cutting my 
shoulders and I can hardly keep going. I fall 
down at last, and sleep again eases my suffering. 

This time I am wakened by signallers from 
Battalion Headquarters. Day has dawned and 
near at hand I recognize the damaged church 
tower of Bailleulval. I get up, start to march, and 
soon catch sight of Bailleulmont through the 
trees. I am now only a limp rag. My head is rol- 
ling on my shoulders, and 1 ache from head to 
foot. Finished, I collapse beside a pile of stones. 

An officer passes and orders me on. He calls 
me a laggard and 1 have not spirit enough to 
answer. And while he hurries towards a good 
meal and a warm bed, I stagger towards Bailleul- 
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mont, where all I shall find is some corner, over- 
looked by those who got in before me. 

BAILLEULMONT 

April 15, 1918. 

When I arrive in Bailleulmont, I can't find a 
place to rest. Every corner is occupied. Rations 
have been distributed and not a crust remains. 
Bitterly, I stagger towards the houses of the vil- 
lage. The harsh words of the officer who passed 
on the road this morning echo in my ears and I 
resent them fiercely. In these last few days I have 
mounted some of the slopes of Calvary. 

A poor old woman, seeing pain and weari^- 
ness in my face, welcomes me into her home. While 
she is getting coffee, I sink in a chair and sleep. 
She wakens me to say the coffee is ready, adding, 
"You must be ill Monsieur, your eyes are blood- 
shot and you seem sick". "My eyes are inflamed 
from the effects of enemy gas", I answer, "I am 
$ick, too, and oh so tired". 

While I am drinking, the good old woman 
gets a bed ready, and spreads a snowy sheet. Oh, if 
1 could only lie down there and sleep and sleep. 
But I explain to the compassionate old woman 
that I am unclean; that my clothes are full of lice. 
"1 know", she answers, "my son is at Verdun and 
all I hope is that someone will do the same for 
him". 

She knows and understands, so I accept her 
offer gratefully. For months I have slept only in 
the trenches, or in the poor beds of billets, where 
packs are our only pillows. Now 1 am to enjoy 
the marvel of a real bed. T slide in and pull up the 
bed-clothes. At once T feel as though I lay on the 
softest down, and my aching limbs arc comforted. 
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BASSEUX 

May 15, 1918. 

The battalion has for some days been resting 
in Basseux. Our company is billeted in a chateau 
which dates from feudal times. It is a huge stone 
building, worn by the passing of many years. Ac- 
cording to the story told me by the cure of the 
village, Robespierre, coveting the seigneur's wife, 
guillotined the seigneur and forced his widow into 
marriage by threatening death to her only child. 
For two years, the story goes, the woman and 
child, clothed in black and weeping, were often 
seen through a barred and bolted windovv-. A.i the 
cure's invitation, I went to see the tomb of the 
.guillotined seigneur in the cemetery nearby. 

The chateau of Basseux is joined to neigh- 
bouring boroughs by underground passages, one of 
which ends in a ruined tower between Basseux 
and Bailleulval. This old tower, destroyed in the 
war of 1870, still bears traces of Napoleon's troops. 
On the walls, blackened with age, one can see 
where the words "Vive I'Empereur" have been 
carved with a knife, also the names and numbers 
of regiments. All these historic matters interest 
me very much. 

Our battalion is getting ready to go up into 
the line and it is with anxiety and misgiving that 
I find the hour approaching. The newspapers 
have been full of reports that an attack on the 
sector we are to occupy is coming. 

In the afternoon I get my kit ready, then 
visit the village church. Though we are in the 
month of May, I am shocked to notice that few 
offerings appear on the altar of the Blessed V'ir- 
gin. Their absence gives me an idea. At a farm not 
far from our chateau are some lovely lilacs. If I 
offer some to the Blessed Mother, I am sure she 
will watch over me throughout this next tour in 
the line, which I dread peculiarly. 
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I make my way to the farm, get permission to 
cut a few sprays, then return to the church, which 
is deserted. I place the lovely lilacs at the Blessed 
Virgin's feet, then kneel, but for a few moments 
only, as the hour to march is at hand. 

When I reach our billets, the corporal calls 
me: *'You're in luck this time", he says, "Orders 
are that, owing to the work you've done without 
ever having a leave, you're to stay out of the line 
with the rear details". My eyes fill with tears. 
Surely the protection of the Blessed Virgin was 
not long delayed. 

After the battalion goes forward, the rear 
details leave Basseux for Bailleulval, which lies 
less than a mile from Bailleulmont. 

BAILLEULVAL 

May 18, 1918. 

The Blessed Virgin watched over me indeed. 
I have just heard that our signalling section has 
been almost wiped out. 

I got up at 3 o'clock this morning. The rear 
details of the battalion were ordered to take part 
in one of the saddest scenes I have ever witnessed, 
the execution of a soldier, guilty of desertion and 
cowardice in face of the enemy. 

After marching for an hour and a half, we 
reached a little village whose name I do not know. 
We entered a big court-yard, surrounded by a stone 
wail. In a house at one end of the yard were mili- 
tary police. The condemned man appeared sudden- 
ly between two policemen. In passing, lie cast a 
glance at us, so hopeless that the tears rose in my 
eyes. He disappeared behind a screen, erected to 
conceal him from sight. Behind this screen, the 
firing squad was in place. All of a sudden, a volley 
rang out. We had received a sharp order and were 
standing at attention. 'I'here followed the awful 
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moment in which the stern demands of military 
justice were being satisfied. 

Now, we have to march past the body of the 
executed man, who is still tied to the chair in 
which he died. Blood has stained his tunic and his 
head has fallen on his chest. His face reveals com- 
plete resignation and on his lips is the trace of a 
smile. 

The rear details now march back to Bailleul- 
val. I carry in my heart a memory of the awful 
sight I have seen, so vivid that I shall not forget it 
while life endures. 

MERCATEL FRONT 

^ :_i Juried, 1918. 

Night is falling and the shadows of evening 
are creeping over the trench, cooling the men after 
the burning heat of the day. All is calm and quiet. 
A draft of one hundred reinforcements reached 
the battalion to-day and has been divided amongst 
the four companies. Most of the draft are cons- 
cripted men, who have had a short but intensive 
training in England. Their arrival in the trenches 
on this beautiful June day has given them an in- 
accurate impression. While they munch contented- 
ly at the rations just distributed, they express opin- 
ions at which I smile grimly — me, an old sol- 
dier now, with more than a year's experience of 
life in the trenches. However, I take care not to 
destroy their illusions, which will vanish all too 
soon. 

Night comes, and with it the hour when I go 
on duty. I go to the headquarters dugout, where a 
candle burns on the usual rickety table, throwing 
the usual wan light on the faces of my comrades, 
lying about on the ground. 

I take over the signalling set from the man on 
duty. It is just half past nine. After a time, a shell 
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bursts overhead, then another, and another. Soon 
there is an intense barrage. Outside, the troops, 
taken by surprise, crowd towards the dugout door. 
Lieut. Brillant, our acting company commander, 
orders them back to their posts. 

Suddenly, I hear the call for our headquarters 
on the 'phone. Battalion Headquarters wants to 
know what is happening in the front line. I call 
"D" Coy. to get news, but can't get through. The 
line to "C" Coy. is also dead; and I can get no ans- 
wer from "A" Coy., in support on our right. By 
this time. I can't even get in touch again with Bat- 
talion Headquarters. 

All our lines are broken and we are cut off. 
The bombardment rages and our dugout is shaken 
by the constant explosions. Our candle is blowaa^^i* 
out, but in the dark the voice of Lieut. Brillant 
sounds close at hand: "Are you in touch with the 
front line?" "All our lines are broken, sir, but wait, 
there is one emergency line on which I shall try to 
get through". 

,.j,M^ attach my instrument and call. In reply 
come signals, feeble, but strong enough to be un- 
derstood : "The Germans are attacking our front 
line. Help needed. The enemy is in our trench". 

At once a counter-attacking party of machine- 
gunners and bombers is organized. Our company 
commander prepares to lead the attack, but Lieut. 
Langelier, having convinced him that the company 
commander's duty is to remain at headquarters, 
takes the command. The counter-attacking party 
then hurries away to support our comrades in the 
front line. 

The situation is critical and the company com- 
mander demands communication with Battalion 
H.Q. I realize that responsibility rests on my 
shoulders. I am in charge of this transmission sta- 
tion and my duty is to see that all messages from 
the four companies get through to Battalion Head- 
quarters. Communication by wire has become im- 
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possible. Visual signalling is all that remains. I 
tell the company commander that, if it is possible, 
his messages shall go through. 

I get another man to take my place at the ins- 
trument. Then, with a signalling lamp, I hurry up 
the dugout steps, accompanied by a signaller. 
whom I post at the dugout door. As I bound up 
the last few steps, two shells burst overhead with 
a deafening roar. I pause for a moment, offer my 
life to God, and think for an instant of my loved 
ones at home, for I believe I shall think of them in 
this life no more. 

I scramble up on the parapet and find a place 
to fix my lamp. Five paces away, the signaller in 
the entrance of the dugout shouts out the messages 
the company commander wishes to send. Often, his 
words are lost in the crash of bursting shells and 
the confused roar of battle. A long line of red light 
from my signal lamp shoots towards the rear. The 
enemy may have seen it, for the intensity of the 
barrage increases, until shells are battering all 
around. An acrid smell of high explosive grips 
me by the throat and I have a hard time to breathe. 

After a time there is a rumble, then the roar 
of an explosion close at hand. The shock pitches 
me into the trench, along with masses of the shat- 
tered parapet. I open my eyes. Ail around is a 
dense cloud of dust and smoke. The signaller, Fo- 
thier, helps me to get up. T am dazed but not 
wounded. For a moment 1 feel too weak to climb 
up on the parapet again, but realize that I sent a 
message of the utmost importance and, if it was not 
received in full, the fate of some comrades may be 
sealed. There must be no doubt. The job must be 
completed. 

T pray God for courage to do my duty to the 
end, then leap up on the parapet once more. Lying 
on top, 1 keep my signal lamp going. The sky is 
zig-zagged with shooting flame and the noise is 
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SO great that, for minutes at a time, I can't hear 
the shouts of the signaller a few feet away. 

My heart leaps with joy when at last Pothier 
gives me the message; "Enemy repulsed". A storm 
of shells is battering the parapet, but I send the 
message, and my task is done. Covered with dust 
and with my tunic torn, I go down into the dugout. 
There is a burning pain in my arm and I tear my 
shirt open, I find a scratch and some blood, but 
nothing of the slightest consequence. 

Lieut. Brillant calls me and pours a glass of 
rum. I drink it in a gulp, for the effort up on top 
has shaken my nerve. Lieut. Brillant congratulates 
me, but I did only what it was my duty to do. Had 
I done otherwise, I would have been a coward. 

June 9, 1918 ■ ' 

In the trench, wrecked by the bombardment 
of last night, all is now quiet and peaceful. The 
gunners are now taking things easily. Several men 
are lying in a shelter, thinking probably of the 
strange vicissitudes of a soldier's life. I recognize 
some of the conscripted men who joined us yester- 
day. I am sorry for them from the bottom of my 
heart. They have been sent out here against their 
will, while the rest of us have voluntarily assumed 
our task. A dozen of the conscripts were killed last 
night, their first night in the line. They lie now in 
a corner of the trench, waiting until someone 
moves them to the rear for burial. 

AGNY, 

June 15, 1918. 

After an eventful tour in the line, we are en- 
joying a period of comparative quiet in reserve. 
However, what puts real joy into our hearts is the 
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fact that we are leaving to-night for a few days rest 
behind the lines. 

To break the monotony of the hours before 
we can be relieved, I wander off with field glasses 
to have a look around, and cross the deep railway 
cutting which we held a few weeks ago. The white 
hut which sheltered us then is only debris now. 

I climb the bank. The air is warm, but a cloud 
of smoke is darkening the sky. From the top of the 
slope there is a panorama of ruin. The village of 
Agny, lying at my feet, affords a picture of desola- 
tion. The damaged church stands out amid great 
heaps of rubble and blasted stone. Beyond Agny 
lies Arras. Fallen walls and martyred churches 
loom through a cloud of smoke and dust and stir 
in my heart feelings of deepest pity. 

Now I turn my glasses towards the front. Be- 
fore me lie fields which have seen almost constant 
fighting since the war began. Through a stunted 
growth of vegetation, I make out a system of tren- 
ches and barbed wire which must date from the 
fighting of 19 IS. Beyond the enemy lines, too, I 
can see towns and villages. But that is an area of 
mystery. God only knows what is going on over 
there. 

For a long time I remain in meditation. The 
evening is coming and already the shadows are 
long across the plain. From the front, in the ap- 
proaching twilight, the flashes of the guns are be- 
ginning to show against the sky. I watch them for 
a time, then start back towards our trenches. 

As I reach the top of the railway cutting, 1 
hear the sharp whistle of approaching shells. I 
pause, dumbfounded, for in this area we have had 
no shelling at all. But now the enemy is bombard- 
ing sharply. 1 dodge quickly into an old trench and 
hurry along it to our shallow dugout. This offers 
no real protection, but a hundred yards away are 
some deep saps, and I suggest a move. "No use", 
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answers Private Pothier, "I'm as likely to get kill- 
ed there as here, so here I stay". 

Forest decides to go, however, and I step 
aside to let him pass, then follow after. I haven't 
taken three steps when a heavy explosion throws 
me to the ground. I am smothered in debris, and 
bits of shell whistle in my ears. 

Through the dust of the explosion, it seemed 
to me that our dugout had suffered a direct hit. I 
hear cries of pain and hurry to see what has hap- 
pened. Pothier staggers towards me and falls at my 
feet, his face bleeding and his clothing torn to rags. 

A soldier rushes along the trench. I stop him 
and we carry Pothier to shelter. Stretcher-bearers 
arrive and attend to his wounds. Fragments of shell 
have smashed his shoulder and others have shat- 
tered his arm, which hangs limply, with blood 
dripping from the finger tips. He is also wounded 
in the head, but this injury is not serious. 

All of a sudden, I think of Jones, who was 
with Pothier in the dugout. I hurry to the dugout, 
but it exists no longer. The salvo of shells that 
struck it hurled its sheet-iron covering in all direc- 
tions. 

I search the ruins and soon find poor Jones, 
lying in the debris. He is dead. I lean over him to 
make sure. A thick layer of dust hides his face, 
but there is no doubt it is he. 

As I stoop over him, I feel a burning in my 
throat and an acrid smell stings in my nostrils. It 
is enemy gas, and I hurriedly adjust my mask. As 
I put it on. I notice my pack lying in the trench, 
riddled with holes. I seize it and move hastily 
away. In the trench, I meet lAeut. Brillant, who 
tells me that Forest, the last of my signallers, has 
been overcome by gas and has been evacuated to 
an aid post. I am suffering from a whiff of the gas, 
but not severely, though I feel a burning in my 
throat and breathe with difficulty. 

Lieut. Brillant takes mc to company head- 
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quarters, where Capt. Turcotte gives me smelling 
salts, which ease the burning in my throat. As I 
get up to leave, Lieut. Brillant tells me to sit down 
again and hands me a sheet of paper, remarking, 
„ "Here's something that may interest you". I stare 
, at the paper and slowly, in spite of all I can do, my 
eyes fill with tears. This is what I read : 
To the Commanding Officer, 
22nd Canadian Battalion. 

I have the honour to bring to your attention 
the fine work accomplished by Signaller A. J. La- 
pointe, No. 889617, on the night of June 8/9 last. 
When the enemy attacked and entered our tren- 
ches, Lapointe seized a signal lamp, jumped up out 
,of the trench, and, under the heaviest fire, with 
s^shells bursting all around, kept Battalion Head- 
"Iquarters informed about all that was happening in 
the front line. 

(Signed) J. Brillant, 
Acting O.C'B" Coy. 

Through tears of pride and gratification, 
which I can't conceal, I thank Lieut. Brillant for 
his message, also for the happiness my family will 
feel when they hear of this report, which is a re- 
commendation for the Military Medal. I apolo- 
gize for having allowed my emotion to appear in 
the presence of officers, and then leave the head- 
quarters. 

In this moment of great happiness, I feel that 
I have been amply paid for all the hardship and 
suffering I have endured since 1 first donned uni- 
form. These are amongst the most wonderful mo- 
ments of my life, and I would now be almost will- 
ing to die in action, because, far away in Canada, 
they will know that T have done my duty faithfully 
and well. 

While waiting for the relief, T am sitting on 
the ground, not far from the railway line. It is get- 
ting dark, laut the air is mild and balmy. All of a 
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sudden a wagon rumbles by, carrying the body of 
poor Jones. I think with regret of this good com- 
rade, who will return to Canada no more. It oc- 
curs to me that the signal section which comes for- 
ward to relieve our section to-night will relieve a 
solitary man — myself. 

IN SUPPORT 

June 30, 1918. 

Several of our men have been attacked by a 
mysterious sickness. They are seized suddenly with 
a violent headache, accompanied by other pains 
and a swift rise of fever. Our sergeant-major has 
just been attacked and is being evacuated half un- 
conscious. Goldberg, one of my signallers,is rolling 
on the ground, moaning like a child seriously ill. 
Our company commander, Major Roy, who is now 
back with us, has ordered him to be evacuated. 

Now a runner has collapsed with the sickness 
and I begin to feel uneasy. I go out of the dugout 
into the trench. The heat is terrific. The sun beats 
down and forces us to seek protection in the shade. 
I meet an officer and stop to talk things over with 
him, "Lapointe", he says, "I'm going to tell you a 
bit of news. It will please you, but keep it to your- 
self. Your company commander has recommended 
you for a commission. You will soon be leaving for 
England, where officers' training courses are 
about to open". 

I can hardly grasp the significance of what 
has just been told me and I can't believe the news 
is true. I have suffered many disillusions and am 
profoundly sceptical. Little by little, I have accus- 
tomed myself to the hardships of a soldier's life 
and have willingly consented to the sacrifices in- 
volved, even to the possibility of seeing Canada no 
more. Now new horizons open before me, with a 
future full of hope and glory. No, no, all that can 
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only be mirage, without actual existence. If I be- 
lieve in it and then have the rose-coloured glasses 
stripped from my eyes, I shall be profoundly dis- 
appointed. 

I leave the officer, promising to keep our con- 
versation secret, and go into our dugout, where Ga- 
gnon is preparing a meal with our own rations and 
the rations that belonged to our unfortunate com- 
rades. When the meal is ready, my appetite sud- 
denly fails. A few minutes ago it was sharp and 
keen; now it has gone, and the food, though well- 
cooked, suddenly becomes revolting. Gagnon, too, 
can't eat. His appetite has also vanished. 

We start rolling our packs and getting ready 
for the relief. When the job is finished, I shoulder 
fay pack and stump up the dugout stairs. As I 
reach the top, my head swims with sudden nausea, 
everything around me whirls, I totter, then faint- 
ing, fall headlong to the ground. 

When I come to, after a moment or so, my 
head feels as though a vice were squeezing it and 
my heart is pounding painfully. I feel sick and 
think I am going to die. I call Gagnon, who hur- 
ries to help me. He soaks a handkerchief in cold 
water and bathes my temples. This helps tremen- 
dously, but I can't find strength enough to get to 
my feet. 

Other soldiers in the trench have been struck 
down in the same way, and are asking to be evac- 
uated, but only one stretcher-bearer is with the 
company. Late in the afternoon, a scout leads us 
towards an aid post, less than a mile away. For 
■more than an hour, limp as rags, we drag ourselves 
through a communication trench, under the broil- 
ing afternoon sun. One man can no longer stand 
erect and crawls on hands and knees. We leave 
him behind, with a comrade looking after him, 
till help can be secured. 

When we reach the aid post, we find it filled 
with sick men. With a dozen others, 1 am sent off 
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in an ambulance to another post, back towards the 
rear. A second ambulance goes with us, loaded 
with wounded. 

One of the wounded men is unconscious. 
When we arrive, the doctor, with a pair of scis- 
sors, cuts great bits out of his clothes. His chest, 
when bared, reveals an awful wound. The doctor 
probes the gaping hole, and the wounded man 
groans feebly. 

A few feet away, another doctor is operating 
on a young soldier, who has a shell fragment in the 
shoulder. I want to get away from this place, 
where so much pain is visible. Suddenly, our com- 
pany commander comes in, suffering from the 
same sickness that has attacked us all. He sits down 
opposite me. With his head in his hands and his 
face haggard, he suffers dreadfully. ,*i.,r 

The rumble of a motor ambulance comes 
from outside. We climb in, then, slowly, are driven 
through the darkness to the rear. 

^f^ " LIGNEREUIL, 

July 3, 1918. 

I have refused to apply for admission to hos- 
pital. With the consent of my company comman- 
der, I have remained in billets for the last two days 
and have stayed in bed. I feel better now and my 
strength is returning. My loyal comrade, Gagnon, 
has appointed himself my nurse and carries out the 
duties with marvellous skill and gentleness. My 
dear mother could not care for her son more satis- 
factorily. Each evening, Gagnon arrives with a 
bowl of milk and says, "Here, Arthur, m'lad, 
drink this. It will do you good". 

Today I refuse the milk, for I am certain that 
Gagnon is depriving himself to get it for me. 
*'No", he insists, "I've had two bowls of it, so don't 
refuse and spoil my pleasure". I am touched by 
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Gagnon's generosity, and accept as before, know- 
ing that a refusal would hurt his feelings. If we 
survive the war, the two of us, I shall regard him 
as one of my dearest friends all the rest of my life. 

/M/y6, 1918. 

About 6 o'clock this evening, I am called to 
the Battalion Orderly Room. The Adjutant con- 
firms the news that my company commander has 
recommended me for a commission. My recom- 
mendation and those of several other N.C.O's of 
the battalion are under consideration. I daren't be- 
lieve that the recommendation will go through, 
ior fear of suffering too bitter a disappointment. 

Jm/j, 8, 1918. 

Hurrah! My recommendation has been ap- 
proved, and in a few days I shall be off to Eng- 
land. I meet Lieut. Brillant, who tells me regret- 
fully that his recommendation of me for the Mili- 
tary Medal has not been passed, but, as he says, the 
recommendation for a commission is a higher 
honour. On the night of June 8/9, he explains, 
there were ten men recommended in the battalion 
and only six awards were allowed : "As you are 
off to England, on what will be equivalent to leave 
from front line duty for six months, it is only fair 
that the claim of others to the medal should be 
given priority". 

July 12, 1918. 

Our departure from the battalion has been 
set for 10 o'clock. First of all, I take leave of my 
company commander. Major J. H. Roy, and Lieut. 
Brillant. To these officers I am indebted for the 
happiness that is mine to day. I thank them, and 
promise never to forget what they have done for 
me. After that, 1 salute and say good-bye. 
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" Next, I visit the signallers at Battalion Head- 
quarters. "You're in luck", they tell me "to be 
spending the summer in England". On my way 
back from Battalion H. Q. to the company, I stop 
at the village church to offer a prayer of gratitude 
to God for the favour He has granted me. 

Then I go and find my dear comrade, Ga- 
gnon. When he hears my news, he is heart-broken. 
"My dear Arthur", he says, "I am delighted for 
^rour sake, but what will happen to me here. I feel 
that I am losing one of my own family, for you 
have been a brother to me. Promise, if you come 
back to the battalion as an officer, you will ask to 
have me for your batman." "Never, old friend", I 
answer, "I will never do that. You're too good a 
man for that job". 

I hold out my hand. He takes it and 1 see a 
tear roll down his cheek. I can hardly overcome 
my own tears and, not being willing to horrify the 
soldiers standing around, I say "Good luck and 
God bless you", then walk hastily away, with the 
tears in my eyes. 

We leave the battalion in motor lorries, which 
take us to Avesne-le-Comte, whence we proceed by 
train. All afternoon, the train trundles through the 
lovely fields and pretty villages of northern 
France. The weather is fine and my eyes, weary of 
the devasted battlefields, drink in the beauty of this 
countryside, glowing in the summer sunshine. Oh, 
how fine it feels to have done with war, at least for 
a few months. We reach Abbeville in the middle 
of the night and, as enemy aeroplanes are raiding, 
find shelter in the fields roundabout. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 

July 13, 1918. 

The trip from Abbeville to Boulogne was 
eventless. We spend to-day in a military barracks. 
It is a delight to change my louse-infested clothing 
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for cleaner garments and to feel the loathsome ver- 
min crawling over me no more. As it is hot and we 
are confined to barracks, I slip off my tunic, and, 
using it as a pillow, go off to sleep. 

Towards evening, we leave the barracks. 
march through Boulogne, and climb a steep hill, 
overlooking the sea. At the top is the great plateau 
where Napoleon's army assembled. In front of us 
stands the Grande Armee memorial. We move into 
tents, with shelter trenches outside. The authori- 
ties warn us that an air raid is expected at night 
and that the approach of German bombers will be 
signalled by three rounds of gunfire. On hearing 
the signal, our orders are to take cover in the 
shelter trenches. 

I don't pay much attention to all these orders. 
They are probably a matter of routine, with no 
significance. I go off to sleep, therefore, bothering 
little about air raids, but thinking happily of the 
officer's stars that will soon be in place on my 
sleeve. 

Some time later, I am wakened by the bark of 
gunfire. Three shots echo in the night signalling 
the alert. I jump up and go outside. Searchlights 
are playing overhead, weaving and criss-crossing 
in the sky. Heavy explosions take place in the 
town and the echoes roll back and forth and die 
away. Then there is quiet and we return to our 
tents. 

July 14, 1918. 

To-day J'rance is celebrating her national 
holiday. We march through a section of Boulogne 
where flags hang from every building. Apparent- 
ly, the inhabitants have not been much upset by 
last night's air raid. 

Before noon, we board ship for lingland, and 
soon are on our way. The ship is rocking slightly 
in a gentle breeze. Hanging in the rigging, 1 watch 
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France fade from sight without the slightest re- 
gret. 

I wonder if this boat, which is carrying me 
away from the fields of battle, is not a ship of 
dreams. England, and the prospect of five or six 
months far from the hardships and dangers of the 
line, isn't this all a dream? I dread to have torn 
from my eyes the veil which must be cloaking the 
harsh reality. I have lived long with the conviction 
that I would not escape death in action. But a calm 
is all around, the green waters stretch convincing- 
ly to the far horizon, the tang of the sea air is in 
my nostrils, surely these are not a dream. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

SUSSEX, J ^^'^^ 

August 10, 1918. 

A great "hotel beside a sunny beach, handsome 
villas, gardens with lovely flowers — what a con- 
trast after fifteen months of war! 

Our days, filled with study and drill, flow by 
rapidly. Each night, I go to my own room with its 
clean and comfortable bed. Oh, how good it seems 
compared with the trenches in France! 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
HOTEL METROPOLE 

September 7, 1918. 

From my window 1 watch the crowd strolling 
on the beach. The bright frocks of the women 
mingle attractively with the khaki uniforms of the 
soldiers. But my thoughts keep turning to France 
and I picture a comrade, dying in some hospital, 
from the cruel wounds received in action. 

1 mourn deeply, for 1 heard to-day that Ga- 
gnon bad been mortally wounded. 1 think of a re- 
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mark he made before I left the battalion : "If only 
I could get a nice comfortable wound, so that I 
could come to England too". His words made me 
realize how sick he was of life in the trenches. And 
now he has a wound, not the one a moment of de- 
pression made him wish for, not one which will 
lead to happy days in England, but which will 
fake him on that long, long journey from which 
there is no return. 

. October 3, 19\S. 

All the hard work we have put into our course 
of training has ended in success. To-day we put up 
our officers' stars. As I leave the school, it is not 
without pride that I lift my hand to my cap, re- 
turning the salute of the veteran, grizzled N.C.O., 
who has so often commanded us in training. On 
my way to the station, in an absent-minded mo- 
ment, I salute a 2nd lieutenant, who is taken aback 
at this attention from a superior officer. I feel 
sheepish at my mistake and must try to avoid such 
stupid errors. 

BRAMSHOTT CAMP 

October W, \9\S. 

Here I am with the 10th Reserve, after a 
week's leave in Scotland. The battalion comman- 
der has put me in command of a platoon, compos- 
ed for the most part of veterans of the 22nd Bat- 
talion who have recovered from wounds in Eng- 
land. To my surprise and amusement, 1 find that 
my platoon sergeant is a former corporal, who, 
when I was only a private, taught me a little 
roughly the value of the stripes upon his sleeve. 
Bygones must be bygones, however, so, during a 
pause in proceedings, 1 shake hands with him and 
with all whom 1 recognize as having been com- 
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rades in France. They all congratulate me kindly 
on my promotion. 

November!, 1918. 

I have been obliged to interrupt a course I 
was taking in revolver shooting by violent head- 
aches and severe heart-burn. The battalion medi- 
cal officer says these are the effects of the gas I in- 
haled in France. I have also developed rheuma- 
tism, which aches savagely at night. 

November 11, 1918. 

Lying in bed in hospital in great pain, I find 
it hard to realize what is taking place outside. An 
armistice has been signed, it seems. That means 
the end of the war, the end of the awful butchery, 
and soon a return to our homeland. These thoughts 
mingle in my fevered brain, but I am too sick to 
appreciate them. My fever is high. At times, the 
shouting of crowds in the street comes drifting in 
the windows, together with the throb of drums and 
the triumphant blare of bands. It is true, then. The 
people are really celebrating an armistice. It 
would seem that I had a right to share in the 
triumph, but I am too sick to get out of bed. A 
nurse brings me a sedative and I drink it, hoping 
it will ease the racking pain. 

November 1.1, 1918. 

The fever has left, but 1 am still weak and the 
rheumatism is painful. However, the doctor says 
J can get up in about ten days. I must stop worrying 
and rejoice in the thought of soon seeing my own 
people. 

There have been changes at home in the two 
years since I sailed away. One of my brothers and 
two of my sisters have married and established 
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homes of their own. I know they will be eager to 
see me again. 

November 2S, 1918. 

I am anxious and uneasy, for I have received 
a letter from home, saying that one of my brothers 
was dangerously ill. "When you get this", the let- 
ter said, "he will probably have passed away". 
'' The uncertainty is heart-breaking. If miles 
^did not lie between, I would fly to them to know 
%hat had happened. But, instead, I have to wait, 
powerless to be of any assistance. I have almost re- 
covered from my own illness and to-morrow I am 
to get up for the first time. 

=^ . November 30, 1918. 

I have had an awful dream. My youngest sis- 
ter appeared to me in deep mourning. She led me 
to a row of graves and named my brothers and sis- 
ters as those the graves enclosed. "I, too, am dead", 
she told me, "but God in his mercy has allowed me 
to spend this day with you". Then the dream faded 
and I awoke. 

I have had no further news and am desperate- 
ly anxious. I hear that influenza is ravaging our 
country. Oh, why don't they write to me? 

BRAMSHOTTCAMP 

December 6, 1918. 

I am back with the reserve battalion. 1 don't 
know what to think of the dream 1 had in hospital, 
but T live in the shadow of nameless dread. I can't 
take part in the camp amusements. Always the 
sight of my family in mourning rises to my eyes 
and I can't rejoice as others do in the fact that the 
war is over. 
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December 10, 1918. 

Someone has just told me that dear Ga- 
gnon has come back to the battalion after a long 
period of treatment in hospital. I can't believe this 
news. There must be some mistake. "No", my in- 
formant chuckles "There is no mistake. It is old 
P. A. Gagnon, who was in "B" Coy. of the 22nd 
Battalion". 

I hurry to the hut where Gagnon is supposed 
to be and there I find him — calmly making up his 
pack. We greet one another as long lost friends. 
Suddenly I notice that one of the buttons on his 
tunic is wrapped in black. This means that he is in 
mourning and I ask him gently who has died. "My 
sister, Eva", he tells me. 

I offer deep sympathy and tell him that I, too, 
have cause to fear the worst: "I have not heard 
from my family for a long time, but the last letter 
told me that my brother was dying". "Yes, I heard 
about that", he answers, "I had a letter from home 
telling of the awful time your family has had". 

I ask him to let me see the letter, but the re- 
quest embarrasses him and, seeing this, I grow 
more and more uneasy. "I have mislaid the letter", 
he says at last. "I don't seem able to find it". 

"No, no, Albert, don't lie. You have the letter, 
and it contains news you don't want me to know. 
But, I want to know, old comrade, I have lived too 
long in uncertainty. I know that something has 
happened at home and — T had better know the 
worst. Uncertainty is worse now than knowledge 
of the bitter truth. Because of our old-time friend- 
ship and all we have endured together, you will 
put the letter in your pocket and come to my room. 
I shall be waiting for you". 

I leave the hut and pray for courage to bear 
bravely the tribulation that is about to overwhelm 
me. The armistice, it seems, was not to mark the 
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end of my sorrows, and I know that grief is at 
hand. 

Soon after I get to my room, Gagnon comes 
in. "Dear Arthur", he says, "the letter contains bad 
news indeed. You will need all your courage to 
stand the blow". I hold out my hand for the letter, 
then pause, not knowing whether to read it, or to 
wait, hoping against hope that the news will not 
be too bad. I decide, after a moment, that I must 
read the letter and know all it contains. 

Oh, life is cruel ! My youngest sister and two 
brothers have died of influenza. Why, dear God, 
could I not have died in their stead? 

My good friend wipes away the tears which 
run down my cheeks. "I was too proud", I tell him, 
brokenly, "thinking that soon I would return to 
Canada and see all those I loved, with the rank 
badges of an officer glittering on my sleeve. But I 
am proud no longer, and think of my return now 
only with humility and sorrow". 

January 1, 1919. 

A letter from my family tells me that my bro- 
ther, Anselme, is dead. They know I will grieve 
and, wishing to spare me, do not tell me that an- 
other brother and sister have died also. 

To-day I meet a soldier from our village, who 
offers sympathy. "Poor comrade", he says, "it is 
terrible to have lost six of your family in the aw- 
ful epidemic of influenza". "No, not six", I reply, 
"I have lost two brothers and one sister". "Oh, I 
see", he answers, "it must be another family T 
heard about". 

My heart stops, for there is an uneasy and pity- 
ing expression in his eyes. Dear God, have mer- 
cy! Can it be that Death had not completed his 
harvest in our home when Gagnon's family wrote 
to him? I shall not know until T reach home my- 
self. Until then, I shall live days of uncertainty 
and awful fear. 
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KINMELL PARK CAMP 
NORTH WALES 

January 25, 1919. 

I have been granted permission by my com- 
manding officer to sail for Canada on the first 
available transport. So, I am in a demobilization 
camp, waiting for orders to proceed. Already our 
departure has been delayed for a week, owing to a 
dock labourers' strike in Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL 

January 27, 1919. 

Today I embark for Canada and, about 9 
o'clock, the ship sails. In the dark, the lights of the 
great British seaport gleam brilliantly. A band 
marched with us to the dock and can still be heard, 
but the notes, borne away by the breeze, become 
fainter and fainter. 

All on board are thrilled by the thought of 
returning home, but I can't share in their excite- 
ment. I can't taste the joy I used to feel in France, 
when I dreamed that some day I might return. 
Wearily, I go down to my cabin. There I find a 
message from the King, printed on parchment, 
wishing his soldiers a safe and happy return to 
their families. 

S.S. "BALTIC" 
AT SEA 

February 4, 1919. 

Each day T get up at dawn to walk the decks 
when few people are about. This morning I am 
surprised to see a civilian tramping to and fro. As 
I pass, he speaks to me in French : "Good morning, 
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soldier of the 22nd Battalion, you are glad, no 
doubt, to be returning home. What province do 
you come from?" 
"Quebec", I answer. 
"And what county of Quebec?" 
"Matane". 

"Oh, I know that district. What parish is your 
home in?" 
"Riviere Blanche". 

He smiles, and I ask if he knows the village. 
"Well, indeed", he answers, "I am Monsieur Ban- 
ville, former cure of St. Leandre". I am pleased at 
this unexpected meeting and for a long time we 
talk together. 
*■;;; February 6, 1919. 

When I waken this morning we are close to 
Halifax. A heavy mantle of snow covers the coun- 
tryside round about. My heart leaps with sudden 
joy at the sight of this dear land, which I had not 
expected to see again. 

About 8 a.m. we dock. At once the troops dis- 
embark and entrain for Quebec. Before the train 
leaves, I send a telegram to my father; "Arrived 
Halifax this morning. Going through to Quebec. 
Meet train at Mont-Joli". I know this message 
will be welcome in our home. 

Now the train is rolling through the woods 
and fields of Nova Scotia, which lie peacefully 
beneath their cloak of heavy snow. As we rumble 
on, my heart is filled with mingled emotions; joy 
at the thought of seeing home again, sorrow in the 
thought of those who will not greet me, and fear 
lest I learn of still further misfortune. I ask a 
trainman when we shall get to Mont-Joli. "Late in 
the night", he tells me. I lie down and try to sleep, 
but it is no use. Too many thoughts keep crowding 
in my mind. 

At 2 a.m. we reach Mont-Joli. My heart is 
pounding. Who will be there to meet me? As I 
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Step from the car, I am cruelly disappointed, for 
the station platform is bare and deserted. Perhaps 
my wire was not delivered in time? 

All of a sudden, the door of the waiting-room 
opens and my brother, Alphonse, appears. My 
dear father is there too. We embrace with deep 
emotion, then, with fear in my heart, I ask about 
my mother. "She is well", they answer "and is 
waiting for you at home". I dare not ask about my 
brothers and sisters, but I look carefully at my 
father. His moustache is whiter and the lines are 
deep in his face. My brother is pale, but otherwise 
unchanged. ,,^ 

At last I can bear the suspense no longer, and 
ask how my brothers and sisters have fared. My 
father's face reveals the sorrow he cannot hide. 
"We did not tell you", he says, slowly, "for we 
wanted to spare you all the sorrow we could. The 
epidemic carried off your three brothers and two 
sisters in nine days". 

/' I am appalled at this confirmation of what I 
tiad feared. With tears in my eyes, I look at Al- 
phonse, realizing that he is the only brother I have 
left. My train is leaving but another is coming, and 
I get permission to wait for it. My brother helps 
me get my bags, and we leave the station to talk 
more comfortably in the hotel. 

February 7, 1919. 

I am again on the train on my way to Quebec. 
From the window I gaze absent-mindedly at the 
countryside I have not seen for more than two 
years. To hide my grief from the troops on the 
train, I have squeezed into an inconspicuous corn- 
er. Life will be an empty mockery in the future. 
Even my sweetheart of other days is mine no 
longer. "Dear God, if it was only for this I came 
home, why did I not fall in action out there? Many 
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are sleeping to-day in France, who would have 
been so happy to come home. 

"God forgive me for such a thought! Forgive 
me too, dear mother, I am an egoist, thinking only 
Of myself and of my own deep sorrows". 

February 8, 1919. 

The military authorities at Quebec have post- 
poned the formalities of demobilization and grant- 
ed me ten days' leave. Last night I took the train 
for home, with my father, who had joined me in 
Quebec. Now the train is approaching Riviere 
Blanche and my heart beats, as I realize that in a 
few minutes I shall see my mother. 

The steeple of the village church appears over 
the top of the hill. A moment more and the train 
stops. The platform of our little country station is 
crowded. Hands are stretched out from every side 
and I seize them happily. A sleigh is waiting. My 
father and I get in, and drive slowly down the hill. 

The sleigh stops in front of my brother's 
house. It is a new place, built while I was away, 
and I have never seen it before. My father sold our 
home after the tribulation of the autumn and 
bought a house near the church, but he is not to get 
possession for some months yet. Meanwhile, he is 
living with my brother. So I shall not even find 
myself in familiar and beloved surroundings. 

To warn my mother that I am home, my 
father goes in ahead. ''She is here and waiting for 
you", he tells me. "Mother! mother"! I cry, and in 
a moment she holds me in her arms. Her head, 
greyer than before, is resting on my shoulder. 
Tears run down our cheeks without our trying to 
stop them. No words are spoken. No words could 
tell the love in our hearts, denied expression in the 
long days of our separation. 

Now T am alone in my room and my thoughts 
turn to those 1 have not yet seen. T feel that 1 have 
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sttR only half the family, then realize sadly that I 
shall never see the others again. I try to recall each 
of them, to etch their features in my mind, so that 
lovely remembrance of them shall remain with me 
while life endures. As I think of them, the tears 
run softly down my cheeks. 
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